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John E. Waller 
The Program Committee of the American 
Correctional Association met in New York on 
Wednesday, February 12, 1958, This annual 
mid-winter meeting is for the purpose of planning 
m@the programs for the annual Congress of Correc- 
tion, The Congress will be held at the Hotel 
mStatler in Detroit, September 7-12, 1958. I was 
present representing the Correctional Education 
Association and was accompanied, at my request, 
mby our Vice President Paul Watson of the Pat- 
uxent Maryland Institution. 
The full day of Wednesday, February 12th, 
mwas devoted to planning the format of the pro- 
Beram and of selecting speakers for the main 
sessions and assigning schedules for sectional 
Memmectings, etc. On the following day, February 
| 13th, the committee met with the Board of Direc- 
j mors and presented the proposed program which 
was unanimously adopted by the Board. 
«Col. Watson and I committed the Correctional 
mducation Association to a full and active week of 
Beeparticipation. We did this fully aware that we 
@eewould need the help of each and every one of you 
Bt put it over. I hope that when you read this 
you will begin making plans to attend the Con- 
meress and that you will write me a personal letter 
m telling me of your plans to attend and of the inter- 
mest in which you are most concerned, Write me 
= °/o Bureau of Prisons, Washington 25, D. C. 


s Following is a brief outline of the program 
and our chief commitments: 


— Sunday, September 7 — 


Memorial Service sponsored by the Correctional 
Chaplains Association (Evening Service). 
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John E. Wailer, Safety Administrator 
Department of Justice, Bureau of Prisons 


Washington 25, D. C. 


— Monday, September 8 — 
Morning given to general session. 
3:15 to 5:00 P. M, Joint Meeting with the Com- 
mittee on Research and Planning and the Com- 
mittee on Classification and Treatment. 
8:00 P. M. General Session. 
— Tuesday, September 9 — 
Full day given to Work Shops — A tentative meet- 
ing in workshop with Committee on Institution 
Libraries and the Committee on Classification and 
Treatment. 
— Wednesday, September 10 — 
Work Shops continued in morning. 
1:15 to 3:00 P. M. Joint meeting with the ward- 
en’s Association and Correctional Industries. 
3:15 to 5:00 P. M. Joint meeting with Associa- 
tion of Correctional Psychologist and the Commit- 
tee on Institutional Libraries. 
— Thursday, September 11 — 
Morning given to General Session. 
Noon Luncheon of Correctional Educational 
Association with Mr. Richard McGee, Director of 
Corrections of California as Guest Speaker. 
1:15 to 3:00 P. M. Annual Business Meeting for 
the Correctional Education Association. 
3:15 to 5:00 P. M. Annual Business Meeting of 
the American Correctional Association. 
8:00 P. M. CONGRESS DINNER, American 
Correctional Association. 
— Friday, September 12 — 

Visits to near-by Correctional Institutions spon- 
sored by Michigan Department of Corrections. 

This then is the general program to which we 
have committed you and The Correctional Educa- 
tion Association. As we firm up the program in 
cooperation with other affiliated groups with 
whom we are holding joint meetings the informa- 
tion will be passed on to you. Our June issue of 
the Journal will carry a more detailed report 
covering General Session speakers, specific topics, 
etc. We will keep you advised as we progress 
with the program. 
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Editorial 


And Conferences 


As spring turns to summer several correctional 
workshops and conferencess will be held — Two 
are announced in this issue. Each correctional 
educator should make very effort to attend at 
least one professional meeting each year, prefer- 
ably at departmental expense, but at his own 
expense if necessary, Perhaps nothing else, not 
even a good fishing trip, is so good for one’s mor- 
ale as the realization brought forcibly home that 
every other correctional worker has his problems 
by the dozens. 

The Correctional Educa- 
tion Association has been 
happy to sponsor and to aid 
areas desiring workshops. 
Although funds are almost 
non-existent and financial 
aid is not possible, names of 
contacts can be furnished 
and advice can be given. The 
Journal can give and will 
give whatever amount of 
publicity is desired. 

Your Editor has attended 
several workshops, and 
never once did he feel un- 
rewarded for attending. 
Speakers may be dull, topics 
may be poorly chosen, 
accommodations may be bad, and the weather may 
be miserable, but always one returns home with 
the feeling that he is part of a dedicated group 
that is laboring for the betterment of his fellow 
man, Every person contributes something, if 
nothing more than his attention. One hears, one 
compares, one weighs and one considers; and 
one returns to his work with ideas about new ways 
to tackle old problems, Many correctional work- 
shops operate with such obsolete techniques that 
they are unable to obtain optimum group interac- 
tion, and in this respect they could learn much 
from the National Adult Education Association. 
But organizational ineptitude cannot destroy one 
of the main avenues of idea interchange: the in- 


formal bull-session. At breakfast, lunch, dinner, 


Donald B. Pelch 


between meetings, over a late snack, or witha 
beverage, those who only recently were strangers 
become friends who examine and exchange philoso. 
phy and techniques. 

Contrary to what may possibly be popular 
belief, most correctional educators are not rich 
Nor do most state corrections departments have 
large budgets for workshop and conference ex- 
penses. This problem has been partially solved by 
some systems in several ingenious ways. Some 
states can grant no more than administrative 
leave with regular pay. Some 
can furnish a state car to 
reduce transportation costs, 
Some can send a few me 
with all expenses paid; these 
tew can divide the expense 
money with others whos 
Way cannot be paid, Ward 
ens and Directors may he 
quite cooperative about help 
ing to underwrite costs if 
they find their staff mem- 
bers are really interested. 

Once each fall the Corree- 
tional Education Association 
and the other affiliates of 
the American Correctional 
Association meet in some | 
major city in a National Congress of Corrections 
(It will be Detroit in 1958.) This is the ne plus 
ultra of all correctional meetings. Here one meets 
the people who are the national figures in the 
correctional world. Although quite expensive, 
the Congress of Corrections can be made 3 
memorable part of an annual vacation for both 
you and your family. 


Many correctional educators do not belong to 
the American Correctional Association. One 
frequently hears the comment that the A.C.A, is 
for top brass or “big shots.” However, the top 
echelon people in your system represent you and 
your iaterests. This organization deserves the 


— Continued on page 50 — 
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Penal Institutions 


Garrett Heyns 
Ph. D., Director, Department of Institutions 
State of Washington 


Time was when there was no recreation pro- 
gram in penal institutions. Moreover, the very 
thought of providing recreation in any form was 
frowned upon. A man was sent to prison as pun- 
ishment for his evil deeds, and nothing should 
be done to lighten his burden, Opportunities 
for taking physical exercise, if any were afforded, 
were limited to marching for a brief time in the 
prison yard. 

Like ape or clown, in monstrous garb 
With crooked arrows starred, 
Silently we went round and round 
The slippery asphalt yard; 
Silently we went round and round 
And no one spoke a word. 
The prison had no library, and the reading matter 
available was limited to tracts and religious lit- 
erature brought in by kindly visitors. 

Gradually through the influence of more en- 
lightened thinking concerning the treatment of the 
prisoner, a change was brought about in the at- 
titude men had toward recreation in penal and 
correctional institutions in the United States. 
Today all such institutions have some sort of pro- 
gram for leisure. These programs are by no 
means uniform in scope or facilities but even in 
their most circumscribed form they are a big im- 
provement over marching in the yard or sitting in 
idleness, 

In practically all prisons and reformatories pro- 
vision is made for outdoor games and competitive 
sports to replace the aimless and stultifying going 
“round and round.” In institutions where the 
program is rather extensive one will find baseball, 
football, basketball, softball, handball, volley ball, 
shuffle board, horseshoe pitching, boxing, wres- 
tling, weight lifting, track, soccer, and tennis. 
Facilties are available for indoor recreation: 
checkers, chess, cards, dominoes, table tennis and, 
occasionally, pool, Some institutions in the north- 
ern states have skating and hockey in season. 

The extent of the program is determined more 
by the availability of facilities than by the 
desires and interests of the administrators. 


Space behind the walls is often too limited to pro- 
vide much room for outdoor recreation, and in 
most of the older penal institutions, there is little 
provision for indoor play. Even today approp- 
riations for the erection of gymnasia are difficult 
to obtain. Hence some ingenuity has to be exer- 
cised to provide makeshift basketball courts, and 
the like. Due to the lack of such facilities, little 
is done in the field of gymnastics and corrective 
physical education. 

Direction and 
supervision of ath- 
letic programs 
varies with insti- 
a tutions, In many 
= where the activity 
is restricted, some 
athletically inelin- 
=. ed inmate is placed 
in charge under 
the watchful eye 
of custodial of- 
ficers. In others 
one finds a trained 
recreation director 
on the staff, He 
may even have one 
or two assistants. 
In such institu- 
tions the program 
is sufficiently varied and extensive that each in- 
mate can find some recreation activity which 
interests him. 

Non-athletic Recreation 


A vast amount of reading is done in prisons and 
reformatories — reading which is by no means 
confined to westerns and light fiction. Every 
institution has a library for the use of inmates, 
though some of them are woefully inadequate. 
In many instances stacks are filled with books of 
the type which were donated when Grandfather 
died and the heirs gave away the things which 
had no monetary value. The thrust, however, 
is toward securing libraries well stocked with 
acceptable books dealing with a wide range of 
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subjects. Some of these libraries are of the open- 
stack type where the inmate may browse during 
his leisure time; in others books are ordered from 
library catalogues and delivered to the cells. In 
many there is a trained librarian on the staff; in 
others the management of the library is left to a 
chaplain, a teacher, or an inmate, Obviously, 
the better trained the library staff, the more is 
done in encouraging good reading habits and 
making proper use of the library’s resources. 

Music has a part in the recreation program of 
most prisons and reformatories. Many have 
bands and orchestras. Some have a staff di- 
rector of music, and inmates have the opportunity 
to receive personal instruction on instruments of 
their choice. Choirs and other singing organiza- 
tions are found, though in smaller number. 
Where such organizations exist arrangements are 
usually made for occasional concerts and variety 
shows with inmate talent. 

Also found are such recreation features as chess 
clubs, stamp clubs, discussion groups, Great Book 
clubs, Dale Carnegie classes, and the like. Dra- 
matic clubs will present several plays during the 
year, using inmate talent, Practically all in- 
stitutions have motion picture shows once or 
twice a week for the inmate body, and television 
is being used with ever greater frequency. Some 
administrators try to encourage wise use of leisure 
by providing opportunities for the pursuit of hob- 
bies, In some prisons the products of hobby- 
craft shops are sold to the public for the benefit of 
the inmate who made them. 

Such are the recreation features one may find 
in penal institutions in the United States. Many 
administrators will provide most of these; all will 
have some, for all recognize the need of some type 
of recreation program. 


Prison Recreation and Public 
Opinion 


In some quarters a listing of so many kinds of 
recreation activities may give rise to grave doubts 
as to the wisdom of introducing them into penal 
institutions. Some critics may wonder whether 
penal administrators are not going a little too far 
toward making prisons less objectionable. There 
is no sense, so they may say, in making country 
clubs out of penal institutions, It is admittedly 
fair to ask whether so extensive a recreation pro- 
gram is largely due to inmate pressure and initia- 
tive, or whether it serves a useful purpose in the 
training and treatment of the prisoner. 


One benefit of a good recreation program may 
be mentioned at the outset because it is readily 
demonstrable, although it may not rate high in 
the list of justifications. Every experienced 
penal administrator will agree that an adequate 
amount of recreation activity, particularly sth- 
letics, makes the maintaining of order and disci- 
pline a far easier task. Withdrawal of the privi- 
lege of participating in such activity is an excel- 
lent means of controlling the inmate. One can 


cite numerous instances where the introduction of | 
a program of recreation greatly reduced’ fights, 


stabbing and assaults, and other evidences of un- 
rest. Sports and games act as a safety valve for 


the release of vim and vigor which might other- 
- wise lead to disturbances. 


It is true that many of these unwanted man- 


ifestations can be prevented through adequate cus- 

todial staff and eternal vigilance, but using recrea- | 
tion as a means of channeling potentially destruc- | 
tive forces into healthful pursuits is a far wiser | 


and more effective way, Certainly cheerful accept- 
ance of a regimen is far better than forced compli- 
ance — and much cheaper. 
of harshness and repression would militate against 
achieving certain desirable results which must be 
secured if the inmate is to profit from prison dis- 
cipline, and which a well-directed program of ree 
reation can help to secure. 


Role of Penal Institutions 


One of the primary functions of penal and cor- 
rectional institutions is to protect the public from 
those who violate the law. However, society is 
protected from any individual criminal only as 
long as he is kept safely within an institution,’ As 
soon as he is released to go his predatory way, 
this protection ceases. It'is only when a change 
has been brought about within the offender 80 
that he goes back to the free world with his think- 
ing and aspirations in accord with those which 
are socially acceptable, that society is free from 
danger in his case. It is the duty of the institu- 
tion to help bring about this change. 

Setting up a program to assist the inmate in re 
building his life requires making an analysis of his 
case. Such an analysis is necessary to leam 
what was the factor involved in his criminality in 
order to determine just what can be done to effect 
the desired changes. The acceptance of this pro 
gram carries with it the obligation on the part of 
the institution of marshalling all of its resources 
toward achieving the desired changes in personali- 
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ty, thinking, skills, and aspirations with the object 
of bringing about a succesful readjustment to liv- 
ing in the free world. 


The problem of effecting this readjustment is 
approached in different ways by administrators. 
There are those, fortunately in diminishing num- 
bers, who contend that maximum custody under 
strict discipline will achieve the desired result; 
others depend on education, academic and voca- 
tional. It is obvious, however, that if we are to 
aid the inmate in preparing for satisfactory social 
living, We must be concerned with all aspects of 
normal living: the ethical and moral, the economic 


_ and industrial, mental and physical health, satis- 


factory relationships with fellow men, and the 
wise use of leisure. 

In accord with this thinking, institution admini- 
strators are introducing all manner of recreation 
activity and gearing them to the general program 
of furthering the rehabilitation of the inmate. 
Recreation is being emphasized not primarily be- 
cause it will do its bit to alleviate the dull monoto- 
ny of prison life and dupe the inmate into being 
reasonably well behaved, but because it can be di- 
rected toward helping him face and solve some of 
his personal problems. All wardens and super- 
intendents now advocate recreation for institu- 
tions; however, at times their opinions as to the 
desirable extent of the activities are limited by 
what they are willing, with their custodial experi- 
ence, to try. 

The Role of Recreation in. 
Rehabilitation 


Among the inmates of correctional institutions 
there are many who have no knowledge or skills 
which will enable them to make acceptable use of 
their leisure. Most of them lack the vocational 
interests of the well adjusted. They cannot play, 
they do not read, they have no hobbies. In many 
instances improper use of leisure is a factor in 
their criminality. Others lack the ability to en- 
gage in any co-operative activity with their fel- 
lows; team work is something foreign to their 
experience. Still others lack self-control or a 


sense of fair play; they cannot engage in com- 
petitive activity without losing ‘their heads. If 
these men are to leave the institution as stable, 
well-adjusted individuals, these needs must be fil- 
led; the missing interest, knowledge, and skills 
must be provided. They must be brought into 
contact with opportunities which will eventually 


lead to their seeking out wholesome recreation ac- 
tivities when they return to society. It is the 
carry-over of such interests which concerns the 
institution in its effort at effecting rehabilitation. 

The recreation program in penal institutions 
should be designed to meet ‘the needs and interests 
of all inmates. There should be provision for com- 
petitive games and the more strenuous sports for 
the benefit of those who are physically fit. For 
others who, for whatever reason, are not able to 
take part in such sports, quieter forms of recrea- 
tion must be avaibable. Each inmate must be 
able to find something interesting in the program; 
he must not be forced into it, for 'then it ceases to 
be recreation. In addition to games and contests, 
provision must be made for an adequate library 
and activity in various clubs designed to help men 
develop initiative and accept responsibility. Op- 
portunity should be given for the development of 
special talent, such as music and hobby craft. 
The program should; of course, include motion 
pictures, radio, and television. 


To carry on an adequate recreation program 
successfully, there must be trained leadership per- 
sonnel. such as recreation directors, librarians, 
teachers of music. If the program is to serve 
effectively both institution and inmates, the latter 
should be carefully observed while engaged in rec- 
reation. It is possible to learn much about an 
individual from the extent of his participation, his 
attitudes toward other participants, the way in 
which he plays, and whether or not he observes 
the rules of the game. In this way much infor- 
mation can be gained about his attitudes and his 
adjustment, his progress in overcoming problems. 
On the basis of such observations, prognosis can 
be made as to his adjustment in free life. It is 
only when such thoughtful evaluation is part of 
the scheme of things that a well-rounded program 
of recreation can serve effectively. 


The cost of an institution’s recreation activity 
in borne, as a rule, by the profits of the canteen. 
Usually, this income is too small to finance an 
adequate program. The extent to which such a 
program can be carried out in a penal institution 
will depend largely upon how fully ‘the public 
recognizes the need for it. People must realize 
that recreation in penal institutions is not a lux- 
ury, that it is vital to a good program of rehabili- 
tation. If citizens are apathetic and regard rec- 
reation as so much pampering of prisoners, insti- 
tution heads will be reticent about emphasizing the 


— Continued on page 50 — 
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The Effectiveness of Classification and Education In Preparing 
Inmates for Release from the Standpoint of Parole’ 


by: John A. Wallace, Director of Probation 
Baltimore, Maryland 

“Preparation for parole” is a topic with which 
much discussion can be aroused among parole 
personnel, Usually this discussion pertains to 
that period just after the decision to parole and 
just prior to release on parole. The focus of this 
discussion, however, is on an entirely different 
aspect, an aspect that I find quite intriguing. Un- 
fortunately, this is an area in corrections in which 
research is non-existent, so that this paper is 
based upon my own experiences and observations 
and the comments of some correctional admini- 
strators who responded to my inquiries about cer- 
tain points. 

I think it would be foolish for anyone to try 
to say categorically either that classification and 
education have had no effect, or to say that the 
effect has been excellent, Why not categorical 
answer? We may find the cause in our response 
to the very words themselves. My immediate re- 
action on hearing classification mentioned in con- 
nection with any correctional system is, “Well, 
there are two hopes. Maybe they brought in some 
professional staff, and maybe there is a chance 
they will coordinate their program.” Education 
arouses questions in my mind about what the 
present teaching program involves, who does the 
teaching and when the classes are held. 


Those Are My Reactions 

Those are my reactions. The responses I got to 
the questions I posed to others and to previous 
discussions in which I have been involved show 
a variety of reactions. The Handbook on Classi- 
fication in Correctional Institutions states, ‘‘Clas- 
sification includes not only diagnosis but also the 
machinery by which a program fitted to the of- 
fender’s needs is developed, placed in operation 
and modified as conditions require.” All of us 
subscribe to the basic concepts of what classifica- 
tion should be, but in the reality of what exists we 
sometimes find it becomes an end, not a means to 
an end. It has been used almost solely in some 
places to determine which of the unfilled jobs the 
inmate shall get and in which cellblock or dormi- 
tory shall he be housed. Living up to its fullest 
concept, classification is a continuous process, 


but the “continuous” part of it may be only in 

terms of the paper work involved from the time 

the man enters the institution until he leaves. 
The different reactions to the words are also 


seen in the duties of the classification officer. } 


In one institution he is the secretary of the com- 
mittee, not a professional staff member, but 
solely the coordinator of the paper work. In an- 
other institution he is the director of the process 
itself. 
Education Means Inmate Teachers 

Education has meant inmate teachers in some 
systems. Professionally qualified teachers are 
found throughout an entire system or institution 
in another place, and one wonders how corrections 
can ever retain them when every school district 
in the country is out hunting teachers, The calibre 
of teaching staff directly affects not just the 
quality of learning but the very subject material 
that will be taught. Here again education may be- 
come an end unto itself rather than the means. 
“Keep-busy” classes do little to prepare people to 
live outside the correctional institution. 

The variation that we find in the calibre of 
correctional programs from one system to an- 
other is so great that it is impossibe for any of 
us to have a universal reaction and to say that 
all is good or all is bad, Whether the program 
is classification or education or any phase of pro- 
bation or parole, all are in different stages of 
development, Thus the best answer (and the 
safest) to many broad topics in this field is “yes 
and no.” “Classification and education have, in 
some spots, been effective, but....” There we pause 
for breath and probably most people nod in agree- 
ment. Until the basic concepts of a good classi- 
fication program and a good educational program 
have been fully implemented and then backed up 
by adequate research, we will lack the categorical 
answer. Meanwhile, I can share with you my re 
actions and those of others in corrections to some 
of the aspects of this question. _.@ 

* This paper was presented before a joint meet 
ing of the Committee on Classification and, Treat- 
ment and the Correctional Education Association 
at the Chicago Congress of Corrections 0 
8-19-57. 
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One aspect is examining the adjustment that 
the individual makes on parole to see what can 
be done in the institution to prepare for parole. 
Rumney and Murphy, in their book, Probation and 
Social Adjustment, defined social adjustment as 
“the effective functioning of an individual in his 
society. He is regarded as adjusted if he has 
established satisfactory relationships in his do- 
mestic and economic affairs and is free from 
serious physical and mental handicaps.” In other 
words, they presented four areas of social adjust- 
ment — physical health, mental health, economic 
life and family life — which can be applied equally 
to the parolee or the preparation of the prospective 
parolee. Classification and education have con- 
tributions to make to these areas of adjustment. 
Need For Medical Care More Easily Recognized 

5 Physical health is probably an area in which 
much has been done in our institutions. The need 
for medical care for every person is more easily 
recognized and accepted by the legislative bodies 
who, in the end, through their appropriations, 
determine the extent and breadth of any pro- 
* gram. Part of the classification process is the 
evaluation of the medical history and status of the 
individual, from which medical treatment may be 
prescribed. Improved medical health, we should 
note, can contribute to more satisfactory adjust- 
ment in other areas — holding down a job or bet- 
ter mental attitude toward life. 

Preparation for adjustment economically 
means basically having a means of making a live- 
lihood. Employment of the inmate population is 
still a critical problem confronting many systems. 
Whatever the work assignments may be, they are 
not always in the trades or vocations to which 
} many of the inmates will go on their return to 
the outside, ‘None the less, work assignments 
can be gains, even if only good work habits are 
achieved. If there are facilities for vocational 
training, as well as instilling good work habits, 
all the better. But learning a trade may not be 
) the prime objective needed for some people. 
Basic education — eighth grade or high school — 
is prerequisite to many jobs today. For the 
younger element in the institutions, getting or 
completing that education may be equally or more 
important than a work assignment. That in it- 
self may represent the first achievement or suc- 
cess after a long series of failures which could 
Well be a turning point. 


Mental Health Receives Great Deal of Emphasis 


Mental health is receiving a great deal of 
emphasis nationally, but we are a long way from 


having sufficient trained psychiatric staff for 
our correctional institutions, Mental health pro- 
grams, however, involve more than just diagnos- 
ing or treating the neurotic or psychotic; a good 
mental health program involves preventive medi- 
cine. This preventive phase should be of particular 
interest to classification and education for it of- 
fers the opportunity to aid some of our institution 
population into new ways of thinking, re-orienting 
attitudes towards themselves and others, and to 
changing from immature reactions and problem 
solving to mature thinking. Although we may not 
necessarily describe it as preventive medicine, it 
is my belief that sound orientation programs for 
new inmates, guided discussion groups or ‘bull’ 
sessions with some institution supervision, classes 
in ‘social living’ or ‘social education,’ Alcoholic 
Anonymous groups, and the like are preventive 
medicine, provided group praticipation is used for 
the teaching methods (as against the lecture sys- 
tem). I want to emphasize the element of group 
participation. There is an expression that a big 
difference exists between knowing right from 
wrong and feeling the difference between right 
and wrong. To feel that difference is to have made 
the knowledge a part of one’s self. You do not 
make knowledge a part of yourself when you just 
hear it. To discuss a subject, to hear the opinions 
and beliefs of our peers, to express our own 
thoughts, to literally think aloud involves us in 
a real learning process where we made that new- 
found knowledge a part of ourselves. 


Effectiveness of Learning 

The effectiveness of this type of learning can- 
not be denied, but unfortunately there are not 
enough of these programs in the institutions. Cor- 
rectional administrators must believe in them be- 
fore they seek the necessary funds and staff 
to install them and make them work. The by-pro- 
ducts of group discussion between parolees just 
prior to release makes me want to see these men 
participating in such groups all the while they 
are at the institution. Courage, strength, willing- 
ness, motivation to do something about himself, 
or whatever you want to call it, can come from 
the discovery of an individual by being in one of 
these groups, that he is similar to other people, 
that others have problems just like some of his, 
that others are as confused on some points as he 
is. Such a discovery can be reassuring to the in- 
mate just as it is some consolation for one cor- 
rectional administrator to find someone in a 
similar spot in another state has troubles too. 
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This preventive medicine program contributes 
to both the area of mental health and community 
life. I am using the term ‘community’ life in place 
of ‘family’ life because getting along with others 
is a goal of any correctional process. The term 
community life embodies, to me, both the family 
or primary group with whom the individual will 
live and associate and the secondary group or 
society as a whole. 


What Classification Can Do 


Specifics in what can be done in the institu- 
tion by classification or education in terms of im- 
proving family relationships is a problem; there 
is not too much definitive information, It may be 
wiser to think in terms of parole preparation of 
community life only or improving relationships 
with people in general. It should also be remem- 
bered that there is a segment of the population 
that has no family ties, in fact may not have any 
kind of ties in any community, Yet they will be 
released someday, and how they get along may 
depend upon what preparation was made for their 
return to society. 


These are the four areas of social adjust- 
ment and some of the possibilities by which clas- 


, sification and education can contribute. We could 


define other areas but they would be only sub- 
divisions of the four mentioned by Rumney and 
Murphy. When I asked some correctional admini- 
strators what factors they believed were pert- 
inent to parole success, I found their replies in- 
clined to be more detailed, but the answers gen- 
erally fell into these four areas. For example, 
one reply listed these factors: acquisition of work 
habits; acquisition of vocational knowledge and 
skills; development of better understanding of 
self and others through individual and group 
therapy, social education, etc,; development of 
meaningful social realtionships by participation in 
organized group activities. 
Have Classification And Education Focussed 

How have classification and education ac- 
tually focussed on these areas or on any of the 
factors that are significant to parole success or 
failure? On some specific items, something has to 
be done, particularly where tangibles are invol- 
ved, such as making work assignments or describ- 
ing educational courses that are to be taken. But 
on some items we have not done as much as we 
would like to think, such as in developing good 
habits among inmates, This is a vexing problem 
and will continue to be one as long as 8, 10, or 12 
men are assigned to a task that 5 or 6 could do, 


or as long as the work week of the inmate falls 
far short of what it is on the outside. 


As a whole, classification and education have 
had effects upon correctional programs, There 
are places where the programs are purely me- 
chanical or almost window-dressing, yet the 
weight of the idea of the program has made that 
institution at least subscribe to it verbally. A heal- 
thy thing about good ideas is that their value is 
consistent and remains long after the individual 
opponent (or advocate) passes from the picture. 
Some day, classification and education in some of 
the systems may really get their chance. 


My reaction, and that of others, as to what 
classification and education can do is positive as 
long as the programs attempt to focus on what 
can be done for the individual and are consciously 
oriented toward release. One of the peculiar ad- 
vantages that accrues from efforts to focus on the 
individual is the opportunity to re-examine exactly 
what is being done in our day-by-day program in 
the institution. This re-examination may bring to 
light our failure to utilize the time of the inmate 
positively and constructively, and may arouse our 
imagination to see what could be done better with 
the staff and facilities available, Too many pro- 
grams and systems in corrections, including pro- 
bation and parole departments, have never looked 


' ¢eritically at their own efforts. Until they do, there 


will be no improvement in the program or the 
system. 
Classification Committee Examines Individual 
And Institution 

It is probably at the point when the classi- 
fication committee meets, theoretically, to focus 
on the individual and examine the institution pro- 
gram that the concept of classification meets 4 
crucial test. Notwithstanding the validity of any 
idea, the people applying it can certainly make 
a difference in its effectiveness, A classification 
committee, to me, represents a place for the inter- 
change of information, where there can be a meet- 
ing of the minds. Frankly, it is a pleasure to see 
the classification committees in institutions oper- 
ating in such manner as to provide coordination 
among the disciplines and a multiple approach to 
the problems of an individual. Through this the 
institution program can be utilized effectively 
upon and in behalf of the inmates. However, | 
am not certain why the classification committee 
meets or why it should even be called committee 
in some institutions. There may be some perfunc- | 
tory reporting by different staff members, but 
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everyone knows that one person will provide the 
total diagnosis and answer. 

The attitude of the individual, inmate or 
parolee, is of concern to us all. Attitudes are dif- 
ficult to teach. The best results seem to be 
achieved through the group discussion method of 
learning. Correctional Research, Bulletin +5, of 
the United Prison Association of Massachusetts 
states, “probably no other rehabilitative technique 
has developed with such rapidity during the post- 
war years in men’s institutions” as the group 
therapy program. Yet even the most ardent 
advocate would not say that group therapy by 
itself solves all problems. Attitudes are often af- 
fected or changed by conditions outside the class- 
room or group therapy meeting. The climate in 
which people work, play, or live affects their at- 
titudes. We need only look at our own responses to 
situations in our own lives to understand how the 
climate of the institution can affect the attitudes 
of inmates, By climate I am referring not to the 
weather outside, but to the feeling tone one en- 
counters from the people about him. 


Classification And Education Should Affect The 
Climate 

Classification and education can, and should, 
affect that climate, If that climate makes the in- 
dividual feel that the institution is interested in 
him and is concerned about his problem, that there 
is an honest-to-goodness willingness to help him, 
that there is a belief that people can improve, 
then he himself may come more readily to the 
decision that he can change his mode of thought 
and action. One of the most important things that 
climate may enhance is attitude toward self. The 
man who believes that he has some worth and 
that he has some self-respect, is more apt to 
succeed in making a good adjustment, When a 
man has little self-respect, how can he ever 
feel that he will succeed in anything? Our system 
of numbering each prisoner, constantly referring 
to him only as number so-and-so, might well be 
reconsidered in this regard. We have made im- 
provement in our administrative skills and tech- 
niques that raise questions about the need for the 
impersonal and degrading cataloging of men. This 
point brings to mind that it is not just the insti- 
tution which has been guilty of such practices. 
One parole system, for years, addressed all letters 
to inmates, “Dear Number So-and -so.” 

Climate is set, in part, by the philosophy 
and attitude of the staff toward their job and the 
Inmate, Earlier I mentioned that classification 
often means the introduction of new positions, 


professional staff to the institution, Bringing in 
new staff does not necessarily improve the climate 
in an institution; in fact it may make it worse. 
Lloyd Ohlin speaks of distance between staff and 
inmates as a problem to be surmounted before 
effective correctional programs come into being. 
There may also be distance between professional 
staff and custodial staff which, in turn, affects 
the distance between them and the inmate. Pro- 
fessional staff have been accused of and are guilty 
of keeping themselves aloft from the custodial 
staff. Custodial staff, too, have reacted and have 
kept themselves at a distance from professional 
staff. The observation has been made that the 
inmate group structure in the institution is a re- 
action to the staff structure which in itself deter- 
mines the climate of the institutional community. 
Professional and custodial staff cannot afford 
to live in entirely different social worlds and yet 
in close proximity. As long as they do, the concept 
of institutional treatment will be that of “caring 
for the inmate while treatment is provided by 
experts” instead of a concept of “a total life ex- 
perience designed to resocialize the individual.” 

It is inevitable that there will be problems of 
relationship between the professional and cus- 
todial elements of the staff, just as there will 
be problems of relationship between staff and in- 
mate. These problems must be recognized befor 
plans can be made to reduce themy Ease of com- 
munication is one of the best methods of reducing 
distance. One of the most impressive things I 
shall remember about one reformatory was its ef- 
forts to effect communication between all staff. 
The staff dining room has no superintendent’s 
table, nor any table for any special group, The 
tables seat 4, 5, or 6: all are round so that no one 
can take a side at the table or, literally, even in 
a discussion, The intent is to have staff intermin- 
gle, and this is exactly what has happened. Com- 
mon problems are discussed. The psychologist 
at the table may learn that the plumber has a 
wealth of untapped information and can tell him 
more about a particular inmate’s problems and the 
why of his reactions than the psychologist can 
learn from a series of tests given to that inmate. 
Conversely the officer on the cellblock or the 
farmer may get insight as to how people react 
under pressure which they may apply some day in 
their work, The appreciation of what the others’ 
role and contribution is to their common respon- 
sibility is gained partially at the dining table; 
equally important, that informal communication 
paves .the way for the acceptance of more formal 
methods of communication between staff. 
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I am not overlooking the fact that the routini- 
zation of institutional life has had beneficial 


effects for many inmates. We have all seen men. 


literally “grow up” because for a period of time 
they lived a stabilized life, This can happen even 
if the climate is bad. However, for many parolees 
the most valuable experience in an institution may 
have been the relationship they established with 
one or more members of the staff. This may have 
been with a guard, a shop foreman, the institu- 
tional parole officer, a teacher, or some other pro- 
fessional staff member. My point is that rela- 
tionship can be established more easily if there is 
a climate conducive to it. 


Establishing A Favorable Climate 


Establishing a favorable climate is not just a 
matter of bringing about teamwork between pro- 
fessional and custodial staff. The inmate and 
his reactions must also be considered. One of the 
things we have in our favor is an increased body of 
knowledge about human behavior. But as I read 
Lloyd Ohlin’s monograph Sociology and the Field 
of Correction, I was impressed again by the fact 
we are not putting to use all that we know. Classi- 
fication and education have a particular challenge 
—to see that knowledge is applied to the end that 
the climate of the institution can have positive 
effects on the inmate. Too much of climate is the 
result of chance, not planned efforts by staff. 

Most parole officers first see the results of 
what classification and education have done 
through the reports from the institution at the 
time parole is granted. (I only wish more parole 
staff could visit institutions and have the chance 
to sit with classification committees and exchange 
ideas.) Later, when the parolee himself appears 
on the scene, parole staff is often confused because 
the record may not always prepare them for the 
man. I realize, as you do, that no record can be 
a perfect one. Moreover, many records are used 
by personnel whose responsibilities vary. Each 
user of that record may need more information in 
one category than another user will require. The 
information sought by the doctor differs greatly 
from that needed by the educator. The parole 
officer wants information about family history 
that may be too much or too little for the next 
user, depending upon who he is. Record keeping 
is an area in which we have not developed the 
skills of our staff as highly as we might. This is 
true also in probation and parole. We expect 
people to start on the job, follow an outline for 
the record, but seldom take time to consider the 
contents that he puts into that outline. 


Records I have generally classed in three 
groups — those.that say nothing — they may con- 
tain only a few words or be long but still they say 
nothing; those which have information but each 
reader has to extract the interpretation of the in- 
formation for himself; and those which have both 


_information and interpretation. 


There are too many seemingly adequate rec- 
ords from which the reader must extract his own 
interpretation — often leading to needless con- 
fusion, For example, in one part of one record 
we read — defendant was born in 1918, in another 
part we learn his father died in 1929, and in an- 
other part his mother remarried in 1941. How 


much more is gained when the record says out- 
right that the father died when the defendant was — 


eleven and the mother raised him by herself, re 
marrying after he was grown and was twenty-five. 

Equally bad is the common usage of mean- 
ingless words. Defendant is described “coopera- 
tive” but there is no explanation saying why this 
conclusion was reached. Men have been described 
as lazy and shiftless and it has developed later 
that a medical condition existed which prevented 
them from holding down a regular job. The warn- 
ing about the loose use of words, expressed by 
Frank Flynn at a Federal Probation Officers’ 


Training Meeting at the University of Wisconsin | 


six years ago, still remains with me. 
Reaction of Reports Varied 


The reaction to reports of those with whom I 
corresponded varied. Some believed the reports 


were fairly adequate; others thought they were | 


good to a degree, but that more information was 
needed as to exactly what the institution had done 
or how the individual had changed. All are ap 
preciative of the problem involved in preparing re- 


.ports, realizing that the man who spends the 


most time with the inmate, usually the custodial 
officer or the shop supervisor, is the man who is 
least trained to do report writing. I can’t offer @ 
solution for that; I can only point out the situa- 
tion is similar to that in mental hospitals where 
the amount of training the staff member has had 
is in inverse proportion to the amount of time he 
spends with the patient, i.e., the more training the 
less time he spends, the less training the more 
time he is with the patient. We might well study 
the methods used in psychiatric hospitals for re 
cording information on patients to see what 
principles and techniques could be adapted to our 
correctional system. 

I do not want to seem pessimistic about the 
quality of reports or classification and education. 
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Improvement will continue as institutional and 
field services share ideas and developments. We 
will continue to improve if we continue to look 
critically at what we are doing. This critical 
approach will assure our not becoming static. A 
better job will be done in the institutions in pre- 
paring for release and in providing supervision and 
services following release on parole only if we con- 
tinue to be critical of our efforts. 
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Tentative Purdue Workshop Program Set 


The Seventh Annual Conference on Correc- 
tional Education Problems and Related Problems 
of Correctional Institutions will be held in the 
beautiful Hall of Music on Purdue University Cam- 
pus from July 14 through July 17, 1958. 

The theme of this year’s conference is ‘“Prob- 
lems of Correctional Institutions as They Are 
Related to Education.” The keynote address will 
be delivered by D. W. Allen, Associate Warden, 
Ohio State Reformatory. Regular readers of the 
Journal recognize Mr. Allen as a valuable con- 
tributor to our pages. 

Various sessions will expand and explore the 
general theme with additional emphasis being 
given this year to women’s and boy’s institutions 
and their problems, Among the scheduled speak- 


ers are the following names: Judge Harold N. 
Fields of Indianapolis; Mrs. Nina Kinsella, Super- 
intendent of the Women’s Federal Reformatory at 
Alderson, W. Virginia; Mr. Sanger B, Powers, 
Director of Corrections, Wisconsin; Mr. John E. 
Waller, Director of Safety of Federal Bureau of 
Prisons; and Mr. M, J. Clarke, Director of Child- 
ren’s Institutions of Kentucky. 

This year’s chairman is Dr, J. Roy Leevy, 
Associate Professor of Sociology at Purdue. He 
replaces Dr. Harold Wm. Porter formerly of Pur- 
due who did yeoman work as Chairman of the 
first six workshops. Dr, Leevy has a very strong 
interest in corrections, He has been a contributor 
on several occasions of excellent articles to the 
Journal. 


CORRECTION 


Librarians among our membership have probably already noticed 


that the January, 1958, issue of the Journal of Correctional Education was 
shown in error as Vol, V, No I. The correct designation should have been 


Vol. X, No. I. The current format will expand the pagination for each 
year to 128 or 32 pages per quarter numbered consecutively by volumes. 
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[Editor Note: The following article is Part III 
of a new hand book for correctional officers enti- 
tled “Introduction To Correctional Work” written 
by Mr. Beck. It is to be published in handbook 
form later this year. We are gratelful to Mr. 
Beck for the opportunity to publish a preview 
article on a topic to which too little attention is 
directed. ] 


PART Ill 


The Correctional Officer 


There’s Nothing Like It 


There is no other job exactly like yours. An 
advertisement for your job might read, ‘Wanted 
— Male, emotionally mature and physically fit. 
Should have some knowledge of Psychology, Psy- 
chiatry, Sociology, Cultural Anthropology, Crimin- 
ology, Salesmanship, and Social Work. Also 
should have knowledge and training in Police 
Science. Must be able to train in all of the above 
fields if necessary. Sympathetic understanding 
and an open mind are basic qualifications for this 
position. P.S, You will never get rich.” 


Of course, you are not expected to become > 


experts in all of the sciences listed above. Your 
work, if you are successful at it, will be a unique 
combination of these sciences, All of the fields 
mentioned are in the area of human behavior. 
First, last, and always, the correctional officer’s 
concern is with human behavior. Sometimes, 


when faced with some particularly disturbing act . 


of violence, you may feel that here in this case 
you must exclude the actor from the company of 
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humanity. At these times honest self-examina- 
tion will find similar violence, unacted upon, deep 
within yourself. With maturity of mind we can 
understand such behavior while rejecting it for 
ourselves. It is the most disturbed men in your 
care who will need your best efforts. 


CHANGING GOALS 


_ Not too long ago, penal work was considered 
“soft”. A “guard” was expected to take orders 
and keep out of trouble. Communication between 
“guard” and “convict” was almost entirely a one 
way process. The guard ordered, and the convict 
obeyed. Honest administrators felt that a cold 
and formal relationship between guard and inmate 
prevented trouble. The limited information avail- 
able at the time led people to believe in a pleasure- 
pain principle of human behavior, It was felt that 
if “bad” behavior was punished “good” behavior 
would result. Only the briefest study of the past 
was enough to show the poor results such “treat- 
ment” produced when applied to offenders, Crimes 
seemed to increase where penalties were greatest. 
Pickpockets worked the crowds watching the 
mass hangings of other less fortunate pickpockets. 
Brutal penal practices bred brutal, more cautious, 
criminals who resisted arrest with all the violence 
they were capable of producing. 

With increasing knowledge of human be 
havior the vicious cycle of punishment and violent 
reaction was breeched both in penology and in 
mental health. Work replaced idleness and limit- 
ed freedom replaced rigid restriction as the thera 
peutic effects of both labor and trust became 
known. 
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Perhaps because the problem of “insanity” 
quickly became a branch of medicine or perhaps 
for other reasons to be found in our own violent 
reactions to criminal behavior, the treatment 
approach to mental health was accepted while a 
punitive approach remained with penology almost 
until the present. 

Today, the fact that you are reading this 
booklet reflects the application of “treatment” to 
corrections. If what you are expected to learn 
sometimes appears confusing, it is because you are 
a pioneer in a new and fast-changing field. 


First In War — First In Peace 


Correctional institutions, like other institu- 
tions dealing with persons in mass (for example, 
colleges), sometimes must deal quickly with mass 
violence. It is in such situations that the correc- 
tional officer becomes primarily a police officer. 
This, of course, does not mean violent methods 
but quick, sure behavior and the assumption of an 
attitude of command. Modern police methods 
emphasize psychological methods of control. The 
correctional officer would do well to study the 
police science material available at his institu- 
tional library, his local community library, or 
his state university. 

Wherever there are masses of people fire is 
an ever present danger. Usually in cooperation 
‘with trained inmates, the correctional officer be- 
comes a firefighter when the need exists. Be- 
cause he is responsible for the protection of soci- 
ety, as well as for the safety of men who often 
must remain in locked cells while fire control 
efforts are being made, the modern correctional 
officer is well trained in his job as emergency 
fireman. As with police work, extra reading ma- 
terial is available for officers who wish to be well 
prepared for this kind of emergency. 

The proper methods of dealing with fights 
and other minor penal disturbances will be care- 
fully covered during your training period by men 
experiences in such matters. Here again, any 
additional knowledge gained from reading may be 
rewarding to you at some future date. 


However exciting the riots, fights and fires 
may seem, the major portion of your job will con- 
sist of day-to-day seemingly routine contacts with 
the men in your care, It is here, in the officer- 
inmate relationship, that modern corrections 
shows its independence from past prison practices. 
In these everyday contacts the correction officer 
exerts his greatest force for treatment or for 
shaping and hardening of criminal patterns. 


In order to understand why these contacts 
are of such importance and what practices are 
preferable we must return for a moment to some 
of the basic groups of our society. It is in these 
groups that one’s attitudes toward one’s self, to- 
ward others, and toward society, apparently are 
formed. While we cannot show that delinquent 
behavior is caused by attitudes learned in groups 
such as the family, the play group (later the 
gang), and the neighborhood, most students of 
crime feel that this learning sets the stage for 
later delinquent acts. 


In spite of certain physical inheritances, most 
students of human behavior feel that the way a 
person feels about himself (self-attitude), and 
about others, is learned. When a man enters 
your institution he usually brings with him a set 
of self-attitudes which, if not changed, may foster 
a continuation of his criminal career. In the 
traditional punitive prison feelings of rejection 
and criminotic self-attitudes probably were 
strengthened and at times even created by the 
prevailing “treatment” methods. A “convict” 
paying “‘the price” for his violation was constantly 
reassured of his criminal nature. The very con- 
cept of “doing time” suggests a kind of moral 
checking account where criminals unfortunate 
enough to get caught pay off their “debt to soci- 
ety” and go out “square with the world” to try 
again, but not get caught the next time, There 
was no room in the punitive method for attitude 
change. In fact, the greatest prison rewards 
went to the convict who did “easy time.” The 
man who was so firmly convinced of his own 
criminality that imprisonment became part of his 
life expectations was held up by administrators 
as an example of the “good” inmate because he 
adjusted so well and caused so little trouble. 


The modern treatment program presents the 
offender with the hope of change. He is expected 
to conform to certain minimum standards of be- 
havior while under institutional care, but less 


importance is placed upon the numerous and often 
petty rules and regulations found in past systems. 
In modern practice the offender is surrounded by 
correctional workers who anticipate change, In 
every contact with the offender correctional work- 
ers are expected to express understanding of his 
present difficulty and hope for his future, Discip- 
linary action, when necessary, becomes a time for 
new discoveries about a man’s adjustment prob- 
lems rather than merely a means of enforcing 
institutional regulations. 
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This modern treatment approach requires, 
above all, unity of purpose. Just as the entire life 
pattern of a child can be disturbed by parental 
conflict the treatment program for any inmate 
can be disorganized, perhaps destroyed, by one 
worker’s disruptive behavior. 

Because of your many contacts with the 
inmate body, you will be the key man in the treat- 
ment process. It is your behavior and attitudes, 
more than any one else’s, that will determine the 
success or failure of your institution’s treatment 
program. 

Hand-in-hand with unity of purpose goes 
unity of attitude. The attitude of attention and 
sympathetic understanding is sometimes difficult 
to maintain under regular social circumstances. 
However difficult, it is a major task of the modern 
correctional officer to consistently present the 
offender with active interest in his present and 
his future. 


Your job then, will be to treat the men in 
your charge as fellow human beings despite their 
past behavior and present lapses, Once you meet 
your men with respect, interest, and understand- 
ing (perhaps, for him, the first time), they will 
tend to act according to the other expectations of 
you and your fellow workers. 


THE DISTURBED INMATE 


From time to time you will find men with 
whom you cannot, for the moment, deal success- 
fully, These men usually must, at one time or 
another, be “written up” for disciplinary .court. 
Your written account of the man’s behavior can 
be a great contribution toward his treatment pro- 
gram. Some kinds of description are better than 
others. Words like “lazy, aggressive, etc.” are 
often useless as well as confusing when used to 
describe the behavior of individuals, Your various 
professional co-workers, psychologists, social 
workers, etc., are seldom present when the dis- 
turbed inmate behaves badly. Consequently, these 
professionals depend upon your observations in 
planning for the man’s future course of treat- 
ment. Your description, written in terms of what 
you saw and heard, is preferable to what you 
“think” occurred. However, your own impressions, 
carefully labeled as such, are always welcomed. 
It is best to try to keep your judgments about 
what happened separate from the actual events 
as they occurred. 

Difficult as it may be, the disturbed inmate 
should be treated with the same respect and con- 
sideration accorded other less troublesome men. 


His problem behavior indicates the serious nature 
of his difficulties. Just as the physician would 
not treat a severe heart case with less care than 
a mildly handicapped cardiac patient, the severe 
behavior problem requires you best efforts. 
PROGRESS REPORTS 

Under the title of “Progress Report,” or 
some other similar name most progressive insti- 
tutions require supervisory workers and others to 
submit regular reports on the work habits and 
attitudes of men in their care. These reports can 
aid the parole board in reaching decisions and 
help your professional staff plan and revise the 
treatment program of each individual, As with 
your disciplinary reports, the professional staff 
appreciates descriptive explanations rather than 
judgments. As explained earlier words such as 
“lazy” or “ambitious” tend to becloud and moralize 
rather than accurately describe behavior, A man 
may be lazy, for example, due to emotional dis- 
turbance, physical impairment, nutritional factors 
or many other reasons. As with the disciplinary 
report, your personal impressions are always wel- 
come and useful if labeled as such. 


CONSIDER THYSELF 


For one reason or another you have chosen 
corrections as your career, Usually we have a 
preconceived notion of what our chosen work is 
about. Perhaps before you came here you visual- 
ized this job as mainly police or guard work, walk- 
ing a wall with a rifle and other rather formal 
duties. These things, at times, can be an impor- 
tant part of your duties as a correctional officer. 
New demands, however, have made your duties 
more complex and at the same time more inter- 
esting and more rewarding. 

You not only have the traditional penal work- 
er’s responsibility toward society, the secure cus- 
tody of men, but also the modern correctional 
worker’s responsibility for helping to change for 
the better the men you hold in custody. 

Psychiatry tells us that often the true rea- 
son for our occupational choice lies hidden deep 
within us. No matter why you happened to 
choose corrections as your field, with guidance 
and your own efforts you can become one of our 
best officers. Your professional staff under- 
stands the needs and problems of correctional 
workers as well as those of the inmate body. They 
urge you to freely consult with them at any time. 
Such consultations between team members will 
go a long way to make your job easier and your 
growth and development as an essential unit of 
the correctional team possible. 
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No one book, particularly one as limited as 
this, can hope to tell you very much about correc- 
tions, Like any other human endeavor, this field 
changes with every new experience, It is in these 
on-the-job experiences rather than in books or 
classrooms that you will. find your real training 
program. 


This is not meant to belittle the written word, 
but experience, re-experience in comfortably free 
discussion with fellow workers, is by far the bet- 
ter educational process. 

Conclusions reached under such circumstan- 
ces are already molding correctional practices of 
the future. An important part of your job is to 
contribute your share to these changes. 


Iowa Workshop Set 


The Annual Workshop sponsored by the Iowa State College and the 
Board of Control has been announced as set for April 30, May 1 and May 


2, 1958. 


They hope to have as speakers Myrl E, Alexander, Sauger B. Powers 


and many others. 


Michigan Opens New Correctional Institution 


In January of 1958 the Michigan Department of Correction began the transfer of a limited number 
of inmates to a new Medium Security Correctional Institution located approximately one mile north of 


the Michigan Reformatory at Ionia. 


When all construction is completed, the institution will house 600 inmates all of whom will be en- 
gaged in a wide variety of educational pursuits, However, at the present time financial difficulties have 
halted additional construction. Four buildings are presently being used. These are: an Administration 
building, a food service unit and two housing units. They can accommodate approximately 240 inmates, 
many of whom will be enrolled in the high school program. 


Institution Libraries Committee 
Membership Changes 


Mr, Abe Oppenheim, Librarian at California Institution for Men at 
Chino, has resigned from the Committee on Institution Libraries of the 
American Correctional Association. He is succeeded by Mr. Carl A. Seidler, 
Director of Education, Patuxent Institution, Jessup, Maryland. 
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Approach Toward the Treatment 


Adolescent Drug Addicts 


M, David Diamond, Ph. D. 
Riverside Hospital 
North Brothers Island 


The nation’s only treatment center exclusively 
for drug users under 21 years of age is Riverside 
Hospital of the city of New York. The many 
changes in administrative policy, in therapeutic 
treatment and aftercare treatment which have 
been instituted at the hospital as the results of 
the treatment of over 1,200 in-patients have sug- 
gested a philosophy of treatment for adolescent 
drug addiction, The present paper is an attempt 
to formulate the writers’ impression of the direc- 
tions which, as a result of this experience, seem 
most fruitful for the hospital treatment of such a 
population. 

The concept of “cure” is one that is particular- 
ly relevant to our understanding of the treatment 
of drug addicts. In our orientation toward drug 
users the criteria of personal adjustment of pa- 
tients to the community is important for evaluat- 
ing “cure”, not just the criteria of drug usage 
versus non-drug usage. Drug use is primarily a 
symptom. Thus, we believe that if the personal 
adjustment of the patient to the community be- 
comes more satisfactory, from both the patient’s 
and the community’s point of view, this will later 
on, or simultaneously, be reflected in the elimina- 
tion of or in the cutting down of drug usage. 

A Description of the Riverside Drug Addict: 

Before considering appropriate methods of 
treatment we must come to an understanding of 
the group treated. 

We find the Riverside Hospital drug addict 
group to be a disturbed one with many difficulties 
in living. Diagnostically speaking, there are a 
sprinkling of clinically psychotic individuals, a 
large group of borderline schizophrenic and schi- 
zoid individuals and a large group of character 
disorders. 

Our population, generally, is of average intelli- 
gence and of average native abilities, These pa- 
tients have a good comprehension of practical sit- 


uations and a good social awareness. These abili- 
ties, however, are often used in a socially neg- 
ative manner in order to more successfully man- 
ipulate others. 

The Riverside drug addict is typified by a con- 
striction in the output of energy and a lack of 
development of his own constructive potentialities. 
He has a superficial, materialistic orientation to- 
ward life and repeatedly emphasizes that, to him, 
material possessions are more important than hu- 
man relationship, We find a general lack of trust 
in the major institutions and authorities of society 
as represented by such people as the doctor, the 
teacher and the minister. 
grees of immaturity and impulsivity with a poor 
ability to tolerate the ordinary frustrations of life 
and need to escape or evade responsibilities and to 
deny problems, Typically our patients hold drugs 
to blame for their difficulties, A lack of reliability 
in their behavior is reflective of the inability to 
withstand frustration and of their basic impulsiv- 
ity. 
At another level of description, we find the 
Riverside drug addict to be orally-dependent in 
character structure. Their dependency needs 
have usually been intermittently overfrustrated 
and oversatisfied in the past. Current needs for 
support and sustenance from others often result 
in an inhibition of openly hostile or aggressive or 
assertive behavior with hostility being related 
primarily back to the self or being expressed de- 
viously. We find an absence of adequate sexual 
identification and a good deal of current anxiety 
can be related to their sexual confusion, to their 
poor concept of reality and to their strong feelings 
of inadequacy and unworthiness. 


Environmental Factors: 

The environmental factors which typify our 
patients’ backgrounds are not unique, They are 
the identical factors responsible for the spawning 
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of many other behavior disorders. They fall into 
two general categories. 


A. Familial disturbances. 
B. Deprived social and economic factors. 
Under familial disturbances we often find: 


1. A general inconsistency in treatment at 
home. 


2. Broken homes, weak, absent or inconsist- 
ent father figures. 


3. A relationship to the mother which is a 
long-standing mutually hostile, depend- 
ent, seductive one. 

Under the area of deprived social and economic 
factors we often find: 


1. Crowded schools resulting in a lack of 
individual attention. 


2. Being a member of a minority group. 


3. Crowded housing and an unstable physi- 
cal environment. 


4. Less money available which in turn re- 
sults in limited recreational and cultural 
outlets. 

We find patients coming from and going to areas 
that stress little in the way of goals related to 
the middie class values of our society. We find 
for example, violence, lower cultural strivings, 
more promiscuity, more acceptance of illegitimacy 
and more primitive religious beliefs, There is 
a general lack of participation in middle class 
achievement activities by our patients in such 
areas as school, jobs and other types of training. 
The Vocational Area: 

In the vocational area we find the Riverside 
drug addict to be disturbed and inconsistent. His 
low attention span and low frustration tolerance 
are reflected in an absence of minimal work habits 
and in an inconsistent work record in the past. 
His educational deprivation and lack of reality 
orientation are reflected in an ignorance of basic 
occupational information, diffuse nebulous voca- 
tional goals in the present and in interest patterns 
that are reflective of excessive or deficient aspira- 
tions. His difficulties with peer and supervisory 
relationships and the absence of an adequate con- 
ception of the time requirements of a job have 
along with the complicating factor of drug use 
insured a generally unsatisfactory work history. 
Methods of Treatment: 

Since the Riverside Hospital drug addict pa- 
tient population varies so dramatically from psy- 
chosis to character disorder no one psychothera- 
peutic or milieu or environmental treatment 


approach leading to more satisfactory inner and 
exterior adjustment can be rigidly maintained. 
One thing, however, we find to be generally true 
of almost all adolescent drug addicts. That thing 
is, that adolescent drug addicts are individuals who 
have no long range goals, who do little in the way 
of planning and who participate in escape be- 
havior. We can think of drug addiction in such 
individuals as the filling of a vacuum, Drugs fill 
the vacuum in the lives of these individuals by 
giving them activities, goals, a society to relate to 
and helping them escape from both the internal 
and external pressures described earlier, The 
drug addiction, however, actually results in even 
further isolation from community resources, in- 
cluding the family, and forms a vicious cycle in 
their lives. In order to combat drug usage in 
such individuals in our treatment we must offer 
alternative ways of filling the vacuum, These 
alternatives can be provided only by the indivi- 
dual’s development of his own potentialities and 
through the changing of the external environment 
in which he lives. The approach toward the 
achievement of internal personal adjustment can 
be through various types of psychotherapy, group 
or individual, and milieu treatment where the com- 
munity in which the individual lives is consistent 
yet non-punitive and therapeutic. Even with some 
individual change in attitude and belief, however, 
we find that when the previously drug addicted 
individual returns to a disturbed environment, a 
return to drug usage is probable. Only after a 
great degree of character change on the part of a 
patient can we expect him to either adjust after 
return to a disturbed environment or to be strong 
enough to leave his disturbed environment under 
his own power. As the result of repeated experi- 
ences, it is our opinion that either a great deal of 
character change, or a great deal of environmental 
change or some optimal combination of both is 
necessary to aid our patients. 

Since the majority of drug addict patients are 
initially resistant to psychotherapeutic treatment 
this further complicates the situation. For, al- 
though such resistances can be worked with it is a 


long and arduous process calling for especially 
competent people using special techniques, The 
time spent in breaking through resistance to treat- 
ment can be as lengthy as the time later necessary 
for psychotherapy directed at character change. 
As an admittedly rough guess let us estimate that 
with a small proportion of the hospital population 
a minimum of four years expenditure of thera- 
peutic time, two years for breaking down resistan- 
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ces to treatment and then two years for effecting 
character change, would be required. Within the 
limits of therapeutic time available in most insti- 
tutions, which also work as service institutions, 
the question arises as to how can our treatment 
goals optimally be achieved. In view of the time 
necessary for effecting gross character change we 
have concluded that other approaches must be 
concurrently attempted. Several possible approach- 
es are primarily attempts at effecting limited 
attitude, living and work habit changes within the 
patients in conjunction with attempts at effecting 
limited environmental changes, Some limited 
attitude and habit changes which can be attained, 
for example, are increasing trust in authorities, 
increasing self-confidence, and decreasing the 
tendency to manipulate others and increasing the 
regularity of work and living habits, A point that 
has been impressed upon us, however, has been 
that if one wishes to be of constructive help to 
drug addicts for whom limited attitude and habit 
changes are stressed, extensive job planning, 
planning for adequate living accommodations, 


planning for recreational activities and work with 
family attitudes must be done in detail before the 
patient leaves the hospital, Our attention has 
more and more been turned toward prior planning, 
toward work with families and toward consistent 
work with patients in our out-patient facility after 
termination of hospitalization. The optimal in 
hospital and post-hospital care has not yet been 
reached here or elsewhere. 


For real effectiveness we must continue to- 
ward finding the optimal combination of that 
degree of attitude change and that degree of 
environmental change which are pragmatically 
possible and yet efficacious. In the continued 
development of this hospital’s treatment program 


it has been important to keep in mind the amount 
of residual disability that cannot be changed 


through our treatment program. In the past, and 
now in the present, this continually stimulates our 
thinking about the questions. What are the 
limits of treatment with this population and what 
methods of treatment have to be developed so as 
to extend these limits to their fullest extent? 


Penal Institutions 
— Continued from page 37 — 


need for recreation and will not readiy ask 
legislatures for the needed funds. Such admini- 
strators will not hesitate to ask for money for 
weapons or for custodial officers and will very 
likely receive a large measure of the money they 
request. Appropriations for recreation will, how- 
ever, not be asked for in most instances nor will 
they be granted until there is general recognition 


of the value of the program. 

The public should remember that the reason 
many men are behind bars is due in no small mea- 
sure to lack of adequate recreation facilities in the 
free world. Institution heads who are trying to 
succeed with indiviuals in whose cases society has 
thus far failed should not be handicapped because 
of lack of vital facilities. The public is often re- 
miss in its efforts at prevention; is should not now 
be niggardly in the program of rehabilitation. 


EDITORIAL: 
— Continued from page 34 — 


support of each of us. Similarly, many institu- 
tional teachers do not belong to the Correctional 
Education Association. However, a large, strong 
organization can do much for every correctional 
educator. If each reader who is not a member of 
the A. C. A. will join that organization and if each 
C. E, A. member will recruit one new member this 


year, he will give the entire correctional cause & 
real helping hand and by so doing will certainly 
help himself and all his fellow workers. Work- 
shops, conferences and congresses that are worth- 
while cost money; money that neither organiza- 
tion has in sufficient amounts to do the job it is 
capable of doing. This is not a charity plea; this 
is not a high-pressure sales pitch; this is an appeal 
to all correctional educators to consider the above 
in the spirit of enlightened self-interest. 
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CEA Explores Affiliation With 


At the business meeting of the Correction Ed- 
ucation Association held in conjunction with the 
87th Congress of Correction in Chicago in August, 
1957, the question was discussed as to whether it 
would be desirable and possible for the Correc- 
tional Education Association to become affiliated 
as a department in the National Educational 
Association of the United States. As a result of 
that discussion, a committee was appointed with 
Donald D. Scarborough, Superintendent, New 
York State Vocational Institution, West Cox- 
sackie, New York as Chairman, and John W. 
Waller, Safety Officer, Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
Washington, and Col, Paul Watson, Superintend- 
ent, Patuxent Institution, Jessup, Maryland, to in- 
quire into the matter and eventually report to 
the membership. 


Pursuant to that direction, arrangements were 
made for a conference between the committee and 
Mr. Lyle W. Ashby, Assistant Executive Secretary 
of the National Education Association, for a con- 
ference at the NEA headquarters in Washington, 
Monday, December 2. In additioin to the fore- 
going, Abraham Novick, Superintendent New 
York State Training School for Girls, Hudson, 
New York, and currently President of the Nation- 
al Association of Training Schools and Juvenile 
Agencies, was present. Mr. Novick had expressed 
interest in the project and wished to be able to 
present the matter to his own organization at 
their annual meeting in May. 


There seemed to be no question in the minds 
of the members of the committee and Mr. Ashby 
as to the value of having a department in the 


_ National Education Association devoted to the 


interests of persons working the correctional field. 
Everyone having agreed on that point, there was 
not much purpose in discussing it further at that 


time, and most of the attention was given to the 
requirements for admisssion, etc. 


In general, it may be said that the Correction 
Education Association now fulfills, or could easily 
fulfill, all of the requirements for admission as a 
department with the exception of the petition 
which woud have to be signed by two hundred 
fifty applicants who are themselves, individual 
members of the National Education Association. 
At this time, it is not known how many workers 
in the correctional field are members of the NEA, 
but certainly there are some and undoubtedly 
many others would be happy to join, if it is only 
brought to their attention, It was therefore 
agreed that the circumstances would be placed 
before the various interested hodies at their differ- 
ent national conferences, for membership con- 
sideration and action, looking to the future. 

Superintendent Scarborough, who is also 
Chairman of the Public Relations Committee of 
Superintendents of Training Schools and Refor- 
matories, presented the matter to that body at 
their annual meeting in February, 1958, A num- 
ber of the superintendents, who themselves are 
members of the National Education Association, 
were interested, and reported that many of their 
teachers are members of the NEA, The confer- 
ence unanimously endorsed the project to organize 
a department as described. 


The committee is planning as survey of inter- 
est, and potential membership, which should be 
completed prior to the next meeting of the Ameri- 
can Correctional Association. 

In future issues, the Journal will carry more in- 
formation on this subject, and no doubt there will 
be separate communications addressed to the 
attention of all members and potential members of 
the Correctional Education Association. 


Supervisor of Education Dies 


Mr, Leland Stanford Steinman, Supervisor of Education at Folsom 
Prison California, died of a heart attack at his home on Christmas Day, 
1957. He began his correctional Career in 1937 when he joined the staff 
of the Preston School of Industry as a high school teacher. In 1947 he 
became Supervisor of Academic Education at San Quentin Prison. In 
1950 he transferred to Folsom Prison to assume the position he was hold- 
ing at the time of his death. 
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Principle Unchanged 
Time 


(Ed. Note: The following article is reprinted with 
permission from the Sept-Oct 1957, issue of the 
American Journal of Correction.) 


“...Prison Discipline— what we are seeking 
for is something that will solve this problem, I 
believe in discipline. I do not believe in chaining 
men, nor in putting them in dungeons, nor in 
cruelly treating any man; though there are times 
we know when the offender must be under re- 
straint of some kind. But at all times restraint 
must be humane, Nor do I believe in pampering 
prisoners. It may be that cruelty may cause a 
man to cease doing wrong from the fear of pun- 
ishment, but I doubt it. But I am sure that cod- 
dling a prisoner only makes him feel he is a hero, 
and tends to encourage him to continue in wrong- 
doing. I believe in a real discipline that is frank, 
fair, friendly and firm. 


But the highest conception of discipline is to be 
found in the derivation of the word. Discipline and 
disciple come from one and the same Latin root, 
“to learn.” True discipline is that which teaches. 


What is it that is the main purpose of our pris- 
ons today? Is it to mete out vengeance in punish- 
ing men? We never had that right. “Vengeance is 
mine. I will repay, sayeth the Lord.” Is it to keep 
men locked up as a protection to society? That, of 
course, is needful; but if men go out the same 
as they were when they came in, it is only a tem- 
porary thing that is accomplished. 


Is it to give the offender therapeutic treatment 
which will cure his bodily diseases, and send him 
out sound in mind and body? That is all very im- 
portant, but unless their characters are changed 
no real moral good has been accomplished. Is it to 
give them an education and teach them a trade, 
so that they may be more competent bread win- 
ners? Yes, by all means, but the sharper and 
shrewder the criminal becomes, if he remains a 
criminal, the more dangerous a criminal he will 
aways be. 


With all our endeavors to treat mind and body; 


‘to furnish men with the equipment of a vocation 


and an education, we fail. We fail utterly unless 
we develop strong, true, upright manly characters, 
Character Building. That is the big job of the 
Correctional institution. That is the thing which 
needs to be made uppermost. That is the thing we 
need to keep to the front above everything else. 
Not the security of our prisoners; not our humane 
and scientific treatment; not our industries; not 
a thousand and one material and temporal things 
in which we pride ourselves and of which we boast. 
Our highest aim in each individual offender should 
be the culture of his character. 


The prisoner needs training in character more 
than he needs anything else. That is where he is 
weak, That is the thing which brought him into 
confinement.. And that is the thing which will 
bring him back unless he is set right while he is 
in the prison; for the chances are that he will get 
it nowhere else. 


To accomplish this it is not sufficient to feed 
and clothe a man properly, nor to keep him busy 
in school and shop, nor to administer to him a re 
pressive discipline, nor to give him recreation and 
entertainment, nor to put him on his honor, letting 
him alone to work out his own salvation, nor to 
preach to him and tell him to repent. All of these 
are good as far as they go, but they do not get 
down to the root of the matter. The only way to 
lessen the crime wave in this country is by counter 
education. Morals are a thing of education, just 45 
much as mathematics. 


In order to make the men and women who are 
under our care into good citizens, they must be 
taught what is right, “they must be taught what 
is right, and they must be taught how to do what 
is right.” 


—Dr. Frank Moore, Supt. New Jersey Refor- 
matory, Rahway, N. J.—Committee Cor 
rectional Discipline-45th Annual Congress 
of the American Prison Association ‘1924. 
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The Role of Classification In Defining Treatment Goals 
And Evaluating Institutional Progress 


by: H. G, Moeller 
Deputy ‘Assistant Director, 
Federal Bureau of Prisons 


During the past ten years much of the attention 
of workers in the correctional field has been 
given to ways to improve training and treatment 
resources of institutions. This has been reflec- 
ted in the programs of our annual meetings which 
have often been studded with stimulating ex- 
changes of experience in broadening the scope 
of admission orientation and pre-release pro- 
grams; extending individual and group counselling 
services; in in- 
tensifying voca- 
tional training | 
and broadening | 
use of social edu- 
cation; in analy- 
zing the social- 
izing contribu- 
tions of inmate 
visiting and cor- 
respondence and 
in trying to ob- 
tain a fresh per- 
spective on disci- 
plinary methods. 
Implicit in all of 
these discussions 
has been the con- 
viction that the 
central problem 
of correctional work is the reduction of recidi- 
vism, The corollary to this proposition is that 
the major task of corrections is to prepare the 
offender for return to the community equipped 
not only with the necessary skills to earn a liveli- 
hood, but with new insights into and understand- 
ings about himself and his relationships with 
others. The conclusion is inescapable that if the 
offender has not experienced changes in attitude 
and develope dpersonal standards and values 
which are in harmony with those of free society, 
our training and treatment efforts have been 
futile and meaningless, 

Viewed from an historical perspective, what has 
taken place in the years since the close of World 


H. G. Moeller 


War II in the efforts to reinforce and broaden 
training and treatment programs has been a logi- 
cal extension of the efforts which began in the 
early 30’s. Then the primary concerns of pro- 
fessional workers in the field centered upon the 
organization and establishment of basic institu- 
tional services — adult education, libraries, med- 
ical, psychiatric, psychological and case work pro- 
grams. Then the concept of organized program 
planning, through the use of classification, was 
gaining slow and often reluctant acceptance, It 
might be noted in passing, incidentally, that 
there are still a number of correctional systems 
which lack both the fundamental services and 
classification programs which are worthy of the 
name, but this list, fortunately, seems to decrease 
from year to year. 

In recent years, there has been an apparent 
tendency to take classification for granted. Ten 
years have passed since the Committee of Class- 
ification and Casework published its Handbook 
on C'assification in Correctional Institutions, and 
since that time relatively little has been done by 
the way of exchanging experience in the develop- 
ment of improved classification methods and tech- 
niques. It seems especially appropriate, there- 
fore, that we take time to examine some aspects 
of the role of classification in defining “readiness 
for release.” 

The question posed for this portion of the discus- 
sion may perhaps be stated in its simplest terms 
as follows: How do we determine the goals to- 
ward which the individual offender should work 
during the service of his sentence and by what 
objective measures do we judge his progress? 
This broad question encompasses three others: 

1. How do we arrive at an understanding of the 
treatment needs the offender presents and hence 
provide the basis for formulating treatment 
goals? 

2. How can we relate the program needs of 
the institution with greater specificity? 

3. What are the available measures of individ- 
ual progress toward attainment of treatment 
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goals and how might these be supplemented? 
These questions provide the framework for the 
discussion which follows and will, I hope, stimu- 
late further discussion on your part. 
The question of understanding of treatment 
needs goes to the heart of the problems of diag- 


nosis, The definition of these needs is a pri- . 


mary function of classification, It is perhaps in 
the area of more effective diagnosis that there 
has been the greatest progress in the development 
of classification programs in recent years, Largely 
under the impetus of the expanding programs for 
youthful offenders in various parts of the country 
and the development of well-staffed reception cen- 
factors and conditions which have contributed to 
ters both for youth and adults, efforts ‘to isolate 
pin-point specific treatment needs have been in- 
tensified. In some correctional systems there has 
developed a more effective use of diagnostic skills 
in classification than has ever before been realized. 
The emphasis in diagnosis has shifted. We have 
gone beyond the matter of sorting offenders into 
convenient categories of delinquent and criminal 
types, weighing and measuring their skills and 


abilities by tests and interviews, and cataloguing . 


their needs for corrective medical treatment. Im- 
portant as these activities are, more attention is 
being concentrated upon the effort to assess the 
offender’s patterns of behavior, his concept of self, 
and the predominant attitudes which influence his 
reactions to his social responsibilities. Our prob- 
lem lies not so much in identifying the problems 
of the individual, though considerable room exists 
for improving diagnostic techniques, the major 
difficulty arises in making use of results. The 
most skillfully formulated diagnostic findings are 
of no consequence, except for the academic re- 
searcher, unless an institution staff is prepared to 
relate these findings to available treatment re- 
sources within the institution and to reach into the 
community to supplement institutional services 
wherever this is indicated and practicable. 


Turning to the problem of the specific applica- 
tion of program resources, classification commit- 
tees cannot content themselves with functioning 
as expensive administrative boards which con- 
cern themselves primarily with assignments to 
custody and work. If their function is properly 
conceived to include responsibility for establish- 
ing goals through which the offender will receive 
maxium preparation for return to the community, 
they must use the resources of the institution to 
improve the offender’s skills in living as well as in 
earning a living. 


The committee should, for example, consid 


the implications of inmate housing for promoting 
an offender’s social adjustment. Too little con. 
sideration has as yet been given to the positive 
and negative influences which offenders exert up- 
on each other in informal groupings in housing 
units and in other areas of the life of the institu. 


tion. The role of the housing officer, both as an} 


observer of inter-personal relationships of in 
mates and as an influence for transmitting and 
promoting positive social attitudes, also requires 
further examination and development, — 

The Committee must also find ways to use pur. 
posefully such newly developed programs as 
individual and group counselling and social educa- 
tion as specific treatment devices. It is not enough 
that the staff assign an inmate to group therapy 
because of some vague notion that it should do 
him some good and probably won’t do too much 
harm. Such assignments should be made with the 
view to helping the offender resolve problems 
which have been brought to light in the diagnostic 
findings. 

Work assignments also can be made with the 
same kind of calculated purposefulness. All of us 
at some time or other may have had the experi- 
ence of sitting with a classification committee 
when it was considering placement of a particular- 
ly volatile or hostile youngster and have heard 
some staff member say, ‘‘Let’s assign him to old 
man Thompson’s detail, he knows how to get next 
to fellows like this one.” Probably all committees 
know three of four “Thompsons” who have con- 
sistently’ shown special abilities for working with 
problems of one description or other. But we 
haven’t gone for enough in identifying the abili- 
ties of line staff and are only slowly learning to 
use these effectively. 

One device which we in the Federal service have 
been using in an effort to sharpen our program 
planning has been the formulation of staff evalua- 
tions in the cases of youthful offenders. In each 
case, the classification committee attempts to pull 
together from the reports of the various profes- 
sional staff members a clearly defined statement 
of the factors which have contributed to the offen- 
der’s delinquency or criminality, the offender's 
assets and liabilities, and his primary needs. This 
device is valuable in focusing the thinking of the 
community upon treatment objectives and goals. 
It also provides important bench marks for fu 
ture planning as the offender moves along in the 
institutional program. 

The third question, posed for this discussion, 
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has to do with measurement of individual pro- 
gress toward treatment goals, While the problems 
involved in making program planning realistic and 
effective are difficult, those related to measuring 
progress are even more troublesome. In the first 
place, we do not have objective criteria for judg- 


ing individual change and hence for evaluating an 


individual’s readiness for release. True, we know 
when an inmate has kept a clear conduct record; 
reported regularly to his job and turned in an 
adequate days work; taken part in self-improve- 
ment course; attended religious services; written 
regularly to his family; received frequent visits; 
been a blood donor; participated in organized rec- 
reation. These observations give us a picture of a 
“well-adjusted inmate.” But to what extent are 
they reliable indices of his capacity to succeed in 
the community? Sad experience has shown us time 
and again that we cannot depend on them alone 
as a measure. Only to the extent that such obser- 
vations can and are supplemented by evidence that 
the offender has developed a greater ability to 
get along with other people, has learned socially 
acceptable ways to solve problems and resolve 
difficulties, has learned to respect and accept 
authority, has developed inner disciplines and con- 
trols, and can accept responsibility, do they begin 
to have meaning. 

Constructing, testing and standardizing reason- 
ably valid methods for evaluating changes in the 
attitudes, standards, aims and objectives of offen- 
ders during institutional confinement is one of the 
most challenging tasks for the future in correc- 
tional work. Among the essentials of such a pro- 
gram is the systematic collection of observations 
of inmate reaction and response in every area of 
the institution program. It is of particular impor- 
tance that we find better ways to use the know- 
ledge gained by our line personnel — our quarters 
supervisors, work supervisors and others, These 
officers who are in daily contact with the offen- 
der become more or less intimately acquainted 
with facets of his personality which may seldom, 
if ever, be observed in the classroom or in the pro- 
fessional conference room. More orderly methods 
are needed for bringing together the observations 
and findings of professional staff, particularly 
those who treat individual inmates and inmate 
groups. Too frequently, information of critical 
significance developed in these programs never 
finds its way into the records which must be used 
by staff in making group judgments or by those 


who have the ultimate responsibility for deciding 
when the offender shail be released. 

ideally, the responsibility for synthesizing the 
observations should be in the hands of one of the 
professional departments of the institution — the 
case work, psychological, or psychiatric staff, 
but the final evaluation of findings should be the 
group judgment of the classification committee. 

All of the foregoing heightens the importance 
of improving the lines of communication between 
professional and other personnel and of training 
non-professional workers to function more reli- 
ably as observers of human behavior, The ap- 
proach implicitly assumes that the entire staff of 
the institution accepts the principle that the offen- 
der is capable of change, and will (given the oppor- 
tunity, motivation, guidance and direction) at- 
tempt to do so. It also assumes that all will 
share in an understanding of the philosophy of 
treatment and be trained to carry out their re- 
sponsibilities within their respective program 
areas. Finally, to be realistic, it must presume 
that the institution is both small enough and 
sufficiently well staffed to permit an individual- 
ized approach. 

Out of a systematic effort to weigh and evalu- 
ate qualitative changes in the inmate’s personality 
as he respondes to various areas of the institution 
program should come valuable clues regarding the 
deficiencies in our training and treatment meth- 
ods and concerning the factors and conditions in 
the institution community which promote or viti- 
ate the development of healthy attitudes, These 
in turn will provide the administrator with impor- 
tant guides to the development of new, more ef- 
fective methods of treatment. 

Classification, then, is a long way form ful- 
filling its potentialities for defining treatment 
goals and evaluating institutional progress. At 
best most correctional systems are doing little 
more than a superficial job. The capacity to make 
effective use of what we know about inmate needs, 
or of the programs which have been designed to 
meet these needs has lagged badly. This, then, is 
no time to take classification for granted. Rather 
it is time seriously to take stock of our classifi- 
cation techniques and methods, It is time to turn 
one’s energies to making the classification pro- 
cess the dynamic central instrument through 
which we organize our knowledge of the offender, 
his needs, and his progress toward social useful- 
ness. 


* This paper was presented before a joint meeting 
and the Correctional Education Association at the 


of the Committee on Classification and Treatment 
Chicago Congress of Corrections on 8-19-57. 
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Active Versus Passive Prison Library 


Programs: 


Daniel Glaser 
University of Illinois 


In recent years psychotherapy has been inter- 
preted largely as a matter of changing the words 
by which a man lives. This means changing the 
words with which he describes himself, changing 
the words with which he evaluates others, chang- 
ing the words with which he anticipates his future, 
and thus, changing the words by which he justi- 
fies his conduct. A changed verbal orientation to 
life may mean changed emotional reactions and 
changed vocational interests. There are many 
signs that psychiatry, psychoanalysis, psychology 
and sociology are converging through increased 
emphasis in each field on the interpersonal re- 
lationships in which a man’s rationalizations are 
learned and reinforced. One cogent expression of 
this point of view in recent years is Professor 
George Kelly’s two volume work, The Psychology 
of Personal Constructs. 


The words by which a man lives are changed 
through his communication with others, as well as 
with himself. While books seldom are as influen- 
tial as more personal communication in changing 


. the thinking of criminals, they may significantly 


supplement other influences. Anyone who has 
worked in prisons and has known many prisoners 
closely has repeatedly encountered cases where 
reading played some part in changing a man. 
Sometimes one finds that books have directly af- 
fected an inmate’s interest and capacity to live 
a non-criminal life; more often, perhaps, their 
influence has been indirect and supplementary to 
other programs. 


Books have an important part in augmenting 
whatever results are achieved by religious, psy- 
chological and other counselling activities in the 
prison. Reading also usefully supplements many 
group therapy projects, including Alcholics An- 
onymous. Most such programs are only staffed 
sufficiently to reach an inmate a few hours per 
week. Relevant reading can give continuity to the 
communication achieved in the therapeutic ses- 
sions. 

Reading also may help rehabilitate a prisoner 


by giving him new habits in the use of leisure 
time, either through reading itself becoming a 
hobby, or through reading facilitating other non- 
criminalizing hobbies. Such constructive use of 
leisure time in prison may compete in influence 
with anti-rehabilitative inter-prisoner communi- 
cation. It seems true in prison, as Bettelheim has 
shown in a children’s institution, that what hap- 
pens to an inmate during the “in-between-times” 
may have more to do with a correctional institu- 
tion’s effects than what happens during the pro- 
grammed activities, Reading habits continued out 
of prison likewise zelp fill the leisure hours in 
ways and circumstances which make it easier for 
a man to keep out of difficulty. 


Finally, reading often helps a man to achieve 
the skills needed to earn a satisfying non-criminal 
livelihood in which he can take pride. One of the 
more rewarding experiences in prison work is to 


see how seemingly small skills gained through’ 


reading and other educational programs in prison 
can radically change the outlook of men who come 
to prison nearly illiterate or completely unskilled. 
A learning achievement of similar or greater mag- 
nitude by persons who came to prison already 
skilled and learned seems much less influential, 
perhaps because it represents a smaller propor- 
tional gain in their cases, and often because self- 
learning is less saleable in the more learned pro- 
fessions than in the skilled trades. 


While the foregoing remarks indicate the po 
tential value of libraries in whatever rehabili- 
tation our prisons may achieve, how much help the 
library provides depends on how the prison ad- 
ministration views its library. 


Two conceptions of the prison library prevail. 
The view which seems most common is that in 
which the library is seen as a storeroom where 
books are held, and to which those inmates inter- 
ested may come to get books. This I call the pas- 
sive prison library. It reminds one of the dispen- 
sers of free roll-your-own cigarette tobacco which 
many prisons have in their cellhouses. Any inmate 
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is free to help himself, but it is considered the 
least attractive source of “smokes” and most in- 
mates do not use it. Similarly, any inmate may 
draw books from the passive prison library if he 
has nothing more pleasant with which to amuse 
himself. 


The other view of the prison library is that 
which sees it as a sales agency. This is the active 
prison library. Its administrators seek not just 
to provide reading, but to promote reading. This 
involves much more work and much more thought 
than running a passive prison library, If what 
has been cailed the ‘‘principle of the least effort” 
governs your institution, probably you have a 
passive prison library. 

One of the things which strikes one first in 
comparing an active with a passive prison library 
is the ease with which an inmate with a legitimate 
reading interest can get the books in which he is 
interested. I have been in istitutions where an in- 
mate could get one book delivered to his cell 
weekly, but he was not consulted as to his pre- 
ferences. He had to take whatever the inmate li- 
brary clerk delivered (unless he was a friend of 
the clerk or could slip him a pack of cigarettes). 
In the active prison library, of course, the inmate 
can browse through the shelves and select his 
choice from the available volumes. In institutions 
without facilities for such ease of access, but with 
an active rather than a passive library supervisor, 
an inmate at least can order books from a list of 
the books on hand, and can designate alternative 
choices in case his first choice is not available. 
But this is far less satisfactory than a library 
where inmates have direct access to the book- 
shelves. 


The passive prison library also is characterized 
by such poor books, that perhaps ease of access 
would not make much difference in the library's 
influence. Usually gifts are almost the sole source 
of books in the passive prison library. While every- 
one likes to receive gifts, the saying about a gift 
horse still holds true; you have to take whatever 
you get in gifts. To often this means discards from 
other libraries, outdated volumes and worn vol- 
umes, or sectarian tracts. While good books may 
also come as gifts, the active prison library has 
a regular budget for book purchases and for sub- 
scriptions of periodicals to keep its collection well- 
balanced, up-to-date and of maximum utility for 
rehabilitative purposes. All of the treatment staff 
should work in close consultation with the library 
supervisor in recommending the purchase of books 


of value to the inmates, as well as in urging in- 
mates to read such books. 


There is an old saying that you can lead a girl 
to Vassar, but you can’t make her think. Similarly 
simply making worthwhile books available does 
not inspire inmates to take an interest in them, In 
the passive prison library, whether the inmate is 
interested in reading a book or not is the inmate’s 
problem. In the active prison library, whether the 
inmate is interested in reading, and what interests 
him, is the staff's problem, In the institution with 
an active prison library, the quantity and quality 
of reading by inmates is considered a measure of 
the library’s effectiveness; there is pride when it 
is high and concern when it is low. 


We can agree that the most significant factors 
in changing people generally are personal relation- 
ships. Similarly, the development of new and 
constructive reading interests in an inmate most 
often begins from the influence of one or two per- 
sons in the institution. With one inmate it may be 
the chaplain, with another a shop officer or a 
teacher, with still another a guard or an already 
converted inmate, while still others may react 
most favorably to the sociologist or psychologist. 
The active prison librarian considers himself part 
of a total treatment team which works with a 
close-knit unity, The librarian should have a treat- 
ment orientation in seeking to recommend reading 
to particular inmates, and should work closely with 
other members of the treatment staff who are 
interested in encouraging particular types of read- 
ing by specific individual inmates or groups of 
inmates. 

The need for such coordination, and its possibil- 
ities, is suggested by the fact that when the in- 
stitution library is passive, various members of the 
staff more actively oriented to rehabilitation than 
the librarian often start little inmate libraries of 
their own, frequently at their personal expense. 
Thus, in a few prisons I have known, where the 
library was poor, a few inmates benefitted greatly 
from trade books loaned them by shop officers, or 
from books loaned by teachers, sociologists and 
psychologists. In addition, the chaplains generally 
have a fairly extensive book loaning program 
which often includes many books outside the field 
of religion, particularly when the institution li- 
brary is poor. 

Such a system of independent private libraries 
within a prison is unfortunate from the stand- 
point of efficient administration, and it is handi- 
capped by the limited funds of the private in- 
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dividuals. However, I think it has the advantage of 
a personal relationship between the book lender 
and the inmates which should not be lost just be- 
cause a good central library is established. It 
seems to me that it is wise to encourage and fin- 
ance several branch libraries in the shops, special 
libraries at the prison school, some shelves of 
books which the counselling staff has on hand for 
loaning purposes and, of course, the chaplains’ 
libraries. 

Professional librarians may object to branch 
libraries as administratively cumbersome and as 
increasing chances of book losses and other 
abuses. But it seems to me that each branch li- 
brary may,be in a significant and unique position 
to promote particular types of reading for par- 
ticular inmates. If this is so, the extra work, worry 
and expense involved is well worthwhile, All books 
in branch libraries may be listed in the central li- 
brary catalogue with their location indicated. The 
chief librarian of the institution should do all the 
ordering and should prescribe and supervise rec- 
ord keeping for the branch libraries, The active 
librarian is thus the leader and coordinator of the 
entire staff in the task of promoting better inmate 
reading; it is the passive librarian who rejects 
help from others with the implication that the 
task of furthering good reading is nobody else’s 
business. 


An active prison librarian is public relations 
minded. He regularly utilizes prison newspapers, 
notices, posters, displays and book discussion clubs 
to encourage reading. Book clubs often are a 
means of furthering desirable interest in the pri- 
son by outsiders, who often are surprisingly will- 
ing to volunteer their time to participate as speak- 
ers or even as regular leaders in such clubs, At 
Joliet-Stateville, the American Heritage Founda- 
tion uas for some years provided funds with which 
to pay for a qualified outside leader to supervise 
a weekly inmate reading and discussion club con- 
cerned with the origin and nature of our American 
democratic way of life. Other institutions have 
made comparable arrangements for hobby clubs 
and adult education programs, sometimes by con- 
tacting similar clubs and churches and colleges 
in nearby communities, 

One problem with promoting library activities 
is that they may have to be scheduled at times 
when they will interrupt other constructive prison 
programs, This is extremely unfortunate and 
should be avoided. The library programs should 
help fill the wide gaps which normally exist be- 
tween useful activities in the daily life of the in- 


mate. Most prisons have insufficient activities in 
hours outside of the main eight hour shift for its 
employees. 


This is ascribed to insufficient appropriations 
for hiring custodial personnel to permit security 
in evening and weekend activities. 

Library and other adult education programs 


are among the easiest programs to operate in the 
periods between regularly programmed activities 
without jeopardizing security and without interfer. 
ing with other programs. The library should be 
located where inmate groups of an easily managed 
size can safely be escorted to it by a minimum 
number of personnel, on a regular schedule, dur- 


ing the evenings and at other times when inmates ; Oto 


normally are idle. Where current school and work 
programs during the regular day shift are in- 
sufficient to keep inmates busy all of the time 
when they are at their assignments, it would be 
appropriate to shorten their hours at their assign- 


ment but expect them to accomplish just as much 5 


when there, and to schedule the library during the 
free time thus created. In no case should the l- 
brary program or any other constructive pro- 
gram interrupt or interfere with another con- 
structive program, if this can be avoided, Many 
prisons could stand considerable reorganization 
of their time schedules to reduce prevailing 
schedule conflicts and to keep inmates more 
fully occupied. In no case should the expansion of 
prison library programs be construed as some- 
thing else to take inmates away from their jobs. 
This is not necessary if the prison administration 
plans its time schedules so as to provide a maxi- 
mum of inmate exposure to uninterrupted re- 
habilitative services. 

I have indicated the principle factors in increas- 
ing the value of the library in the rehabilitative 
program. These are, in general, ease of access to 
the library, an adequate budget for regular ac- 
quisition of new books and periodicals, coordinated 
efforts of the entire treatment staff and inter- 
ested outsiders in the promotion of desirable read- 
ing, and scheduling library activities so as to fill 
in periods when inmates otherwise are idle, rather 
than interrupting other useful programs. It has 
been shown that an active prison library is dis- 
tinguished from a passive prison library in much 
the same way that all other active prison programs 
are distinguished from passive programs, The 
passive programs seek merely to minimize the 
work and worry of the prison staff, The active 
programs seek to maximize the benefits which the 
prisons and its staff provide for society. 
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Agee, James. A DEATH IN THE FAMILY. McDowell, 


| ay $3.95 Jay Follet is killed in an automobile 


accident and we see how his family learns to live with 
the fact of death. F 


ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS COMES OF AGE, by 
a cofounder. Harper $4 Co-founder Bill W. records 
the history of Alcoholics Anonymous from its establish- 
ment in 1935 to its present position with a membership 
of over 200,000 in 7,000 in 70 countries. 616.86 


Alexander, Edgar. ADENAUER AND THE NEW 
GERMANY. Farrar, Strauss $5.25 Not a biography, 
but an explanation of his role in free Germany. Contains 
valuable insights into the politics of pre and post-war 
Germany. B or 92 


Angle, P. M. ed. CREATED EQUAL? THE COM- 
PLETE LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATES OF 1858. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press $7.50 The debates which pur- 
posely avoided the real issue of the Slavery Question be- 
cause no one was willing to face it, but which issue can- 
not and is not being avoided today. 973.709 


Bagby, George. DEAD WRONG. Doubleday $2.95 
Crime Club story laid in New York with Inspector 
Schmidt and a Bellevue staff doctor as sleuths. Neat writ- 
ing with good characterizations and suspense. F 


Bates, H. E. SUMMER IN SALANDAR. Little $3.50 
Four stories, in English or tropical setting, each of which 
’ concerns the machinations of a dominating woman. Well 
written. F 


Beme Ludwig, ed. HOLIDAY IN FRANCE. 
Houghton $5 Sixteen articles by different authors 
which have appeared in Holiday Magazine. Light, amus- 
ing, well illustrated. 914.4 


Bestic, Capt. A. A. KICKING CANVASS. Dutton $4.50 
A story of the sailing ship days of 50 years ago by one 
who had first hand knowledge of the age of sailing ships. 


Bridges, William. ZOO DOCTOR. Morrow $2.50 R Nar- 
rates the professional life of a zoo doctor as he cares 
for the sick or injured animals. 636.089 


Burton, Maurice. ANIMAL LEGENDS. Coward-Mc- 
Cann $4.95 After intensive investigation and logical 
weighing of evidence, a British zoologist concludes that 
such phenomena as fish-catching jaguars, jumping snakes 
and sea serpents do exist. 591 


Cadoux, Jean, and others. ONE THOUSAND METRES; 
DOWN; true adventures under the earth. Barnes $3.75 
Explorers descended 4,000 feet into the Berger Chasm, 
deepest know cave system in the world near Grenoble, 
France. 551.4 


Carroll, G. H. SING OUT THE GLORY. Little $4 
Symbolic of the growth of America at the grass roots 


is the story of a Maine valley as seen through the eyes of 
a's girl as she grows to womanhood. | 


Recommen- 


Some Recent Books for Correctional 
Institutions 


Selected By: 
Committee for Institution Libraries, 
American Correctional Association 


Cerf, Bennett ed, READING FOR PLEASURE Harper 
$4.95 “Selections from some sixty authors representing 
work which the editor has enjoyed in his lifetime of 
reading.” 808.8 


Chasins, Abram. SPEAKING OF PIANISTS. Knopf 
$4 A criticism of the art of piano playing today with 
portrayals of great and near great artists of yesterday 
and today. 927 


Churchill, Sir Winston. HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
SPEAKING PEOPLES v.3 THE AGE OF REVOLU- 
TION. Dodd $6 The history of three rebellions, the 
English Revolution of 1688, the American Revolution, and 
the French — “Majestic, massive, vigorous aad thoroughly 
delightful.” 942 


Chute, B. J. THE BLUE CUP AND OTHER STORIES. 
Dutton $3.50 These twelve stories are the favorites of 
an author who truly loves people. Divided into three 
groups: fashioned in their gentleness and charm. F 


Clarke, A. C. THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SKY. Har- 
court $3.95 A collection of science fiction short stories 
which satirize modern society as well as explore the fan- 
tastic in outer space. 


Coles, Manning. DEATH OF AN AMBASSADOR 
Doubleday $2.95 The murder of an Esmeraldan ambass- 
ador in London has ramifications that take Tommy 
Hambleton to Holland and Paris where he has a narrow 
brush with death. A must for Hambleton’s fans. F 


Coombs, C. I. ROCKETS, MISSILES AND MOONS. 
Morrow $3.75 The author reports on a satellite launching 
and gives the history and theory of rockets, guided 
missiles and satellites. 629.1 


Daniel, Anita. STORY OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
(World Landmark Books) Random House $1.95 R A 
warm and realistic biography of Schweitzer, written by a 
personal friend, and illustrated by Erica Anderson. Could 
be read by poor readers. B or 92 


Del Ray, Lester. ROCKETS THROUGH SPACE. Win- 
ston $3.95 Large scale illustrations, some in color, add 
interest to this discourse on space stations and space 
survival. 629.1 


Donohus, J. K. BAFFLING EYES OF YOUTH Ass'n 
Press $3.50 R The chief probation officer of St. Paul, 
Minn., discusses his work with a “gang” of delinquent 
boys in the 1930’s, and the effects upon the boys of pa- 
tience and tact. For staff use. 364.3 


Eiseley, L. C. IMMENSE JOURNEY Random House 
$3.50 Eiseley, University of Pennsylvania anthropologist, 
who likes to dig for bones, skulls, and fossils in the earth, 
takes us on a journey into time to record his thoughts as 
he pursues his research. 575 


Esquire (periodical). ESQUIRE FASHION GUIDE FOR 
ALL OCCASIONS. Harper $3.50 Esquire editors dis- 
pense practical information on proper attire for the well- 
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dressed man for whatever occasion, up to an including 
his wedding. Practical and sound. 646 


, Clifton. ANY NUMBER CAN PLAY. World 
Pub. $5 “A collection of essays on various subjects 
from Mathematics and American usage of words, to wines 
and cheeses.” 814 


Farris, Jack. A MAN TO RIDE WITH. Lippincott $3.50 
! Chad Walters, half Indian, half white, recovered his in- 
ue. herited land from the Boones, a gumbo rat family, and 
married their daughter. In the trouble that ensued, Chad 
proved himself a “man to ride with.” Of wider appeal 
than usual Western. F 


Feis, Herbert. CHURCHILL, ROOSEVELT, STALIN: 
THE WAR THEY WAGED AND THE PEACE THEY 
SOUGHT. Princetion Univ. Press $6.95 An account of 
war-time relations between Great Britain, the U. S. and 
Russia. 940.53 


Fischer, Louis. RUSSIA REVISITED; a new look at 
Russia and her satellites. Doubleday $4 A journalist 
describes his own return to Russia after 18 years, and 
a visit to the European satellites. 947.085 


er, Mrs. Anne (Benson). STORIES CALIFORNIA 
INDIANS TOLD. Parnassus pr. $2.95 R A collection of 
myths about grizzly bears, the coyote and the hawk. 
Sibi The California Indian’s attempt to explain nature and 
yi the universe. Illustrations, some in color, and a map of 
Indian cultures in early California add zest to the ma- 
terial. 398.2 


Fitz, Grancel. NORTH AMERICAN HEAD HUNTING. 
ws Oxford $4.75 Adventures in tracking down lion, deer, and 
4 grizzly in Utah, Texas and Canada. 799 


Fleming, Joan. THE DEEDS OF DR. DEADCERT. 
Washburn $2.75 A fashionable English doctor, often a 
widower and each time wealthier, reaches the end of his 
profitable ventures in this mystery with a punch-line 
ending. F 


Flesch, R. F. ed. THE BOOK OF UNUSUAL QUOTA- 
TIONS Harper $3.95 A collection of 6,000 unfamiliar 
quotations from a variety of sources. 808.8 


Fletcher, Inglis. THE WIND IN THE FOREST. 
Bobbs $3.95 Latest in the author’s Carolina series, this 
historical romance depicts the bitter feeeling in North 
Carolina between the western frontiersmen and the arist- 
ocratic planters of the coastal area. Action is prophetic 
of the American revolution to come. F 


/Forester, F. H. 1001 QUESTIONS; ANSWERED 

UT THE WEATHER. Dodd $6 Actually more 

than 1200 questions obout nearly everything one would 
like to know about weather. 551 


ortune magazine. ADVENTURES IN SMALL BUSI- 
NESS. -McGraw $3.75 119 success stories of ideas, 
products, and inventions that have been developed into 
profit-making businesses. 658 


Freeman, I.M. ALL ABOUT ELECTRICITY. Random 
$1.95 R For grades 5 to 8. An illustrated treatment of 
the theory of electricity from the static type to giant 
generators. 537 


Gaer, Joseph and Wolf, Alfred. OUR JEWISH HERIT- 
AGE Holt $3.95 Clear and direct explanation of 
Judaism as a religion in practice. 296 


Gallant, R. A. EXPLORING THE WEATHER. Gar- 

den City bks. $2.50 R A book on meteorology, — the 

science of weather. Tells what makes weather and why 
/ prediction progresses. 551.59 


Gellerman, Henry. HOW TO MAKE MONEY MAKE 
‘ MONEY. Crowell $4.50 Professional advice about 
i stocks and bonds in breezy informal style. 332 


My. Gibbings, Robert. TILL I END MY SONG. Dutton 
we $4.50 Leisurely reminiscences of an English artist retired 


to a small Berkshire village — a good tranquilizer. 328 J} Assoc 


Glackens, Ira. WILLIAM GLACKENS AND THE agg.) 
CAN GROUP. Crown $5 About realism in Americag) jell, 
art and the artists credited with its beginnings. 759 and t 


Gordon, Caroline. HOW TO READ A NOVEL, Viking {10 
$3.50 “An informal, unacademic study,” analyzing well. 
known contemporary novelists. 808.3 


Griffith, Richard and Mayer, Arthur. THE MOVIES, : 

Simon $15 Pictorial story of 60 years of the world of 
Hollywood and its effect on America, from pre-nickleo of th 
deon days to the present. 792 


Guptill, A. U. WATER COLOR PAINTING STEP-by. Bible 
STEP. Watson-Guptill $5.75 Intended as a guide, 20% 
for the beginner. Has chapters on equipment, cole, | 

exercises to prepare student for painting. 751 


Hardon, J.A. PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF AMER. | | 
ICA. Newman Press $5 Short, informal manual on | J8K 
protestant churches in the United States, prepared for | a 
Catholic readers. Includes history, doctrines, rituals \., 
organizations, etc. 284 ane: 


Havermann, Ernest. THE AGE OF PsycHoLocy. | Je 
Simon $3.50 An informative revision of the popular 


_ Series of articles printed in Life magazine in 1957. 150 ¢a 


Haverstick, John. THE SATURDAY REVIEW TREA- = 
SURY. Simon $6 Choice selection of good reading for } 
from the files of the Saturday Review, 1924-1957. 8108 J 


Hemming, James. MANKIND AGAINST THE KILL | 
ERS. Longmans $3/50 R The captivating story of ism, 
man’s progress in conquering pestilence. 610.9 


Heyer, Georgette. APRIL LADY. Putnam $3.75 W 
Ligat romance of life and manners in Regency London, LIV 
Good airy entertainment for Heyer fans. F : 


Highet, Gilbert. TALENTS AND GENIUSES; the » Kan 
pleasures of appreciation. Oxford $5 A colllection of 


essays, based on radio talks about music and art, famous Fe 
characters, writing and reading. 814 One 


Hilton, Conrad. BE MY GUEST. Prentice-Hall $495 | ¥# 
A story of the development of hotels in the U.S., anda Kat 
self-portrait of a big business man, revealing warmth / y,, 
and humility. B or 92 


Hinton, Sam EXPLORING UNDER THE SEA | if 
Garden City bks. $2.50 R This book describes the » Kee 
action of ocean currents and animals who live at all { wr 
levels of the sea. Many pictures, some in color. 574.92 | se¢) 


Hodgkinson, Colin. BEST FOOT FORWARD. Norton fail 
$3.95 Autobiography of an English pilot who lost both 

legs during World War II, and triumphed nobly over his | xg 
handicap. B or 92 The 


Hoke, Helen ed. THE FAMILY BOOK OF HUMOR. 
Hanover $3.95 Contains over 200 short sketches, poems, 
stories, puzzles and cartoons by a variety of authors. 817 | po, 
Holbrook, S.A. DREAMERS OF THE AMERICAN pul 
DREAM. Doubleday $5.75. A readable, popular series of 
vignettes about visionaries, utopians, fanatics and ideal- | Kie 


ists who have dreamed the American dream. 920 } 
Holt, L. E. THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BOOK OF | liv 


BABY AND CHILD CARE. Appleton $4.95 W Help 
ful information with photographs. 649.1 


Kir 
CO 
Hughes, D. J. ON NUCLEAR ENERGY. Harvard uni- $1 
versity pr. $4.75 A complete analysis of the future of | ™ 
atomic power for peaceful pursuits. The author includes } y,. 
the economic aspect of the problem. 539.76 Ne 


Icenhower, P. B. FIRST BOOK OF SUBMARINES. | ™ 
Watts. F $1.95 R A profusely illustrated book on sailor } La 
training and the equipment and operation of submarines } Hi 
by a veteran officer of the U.S. Navy 623.8 = 
a 
we 


Ickis, Marguerite. FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
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Association Press $5.95 Suggestions for a good variety 
of handicraft projects. 745 


Idell, Albert. ROGER’S FOLLY. Doubleday $3:95 Life 
and times in Bordentown, New Jersey, and in Philadelphia 
in the 1840’s furnish interesting historical background, 


‘although many readers may bog down in all the details 


about the Bonapartist exiles. -Acceptable. F. 


INTERPRETER’S BIBLE; the Holy Scriptures in King 
James and revised standard versions with general artic- 
jes and introduction, exegesis,. exposition for each book 
of the Bible (editorial board: George Arthur Buttrick). 
Abingdon $8.75 “This final volume of comprehensive 
Bible commentary not only contains commentaries on the 


| books of the New Testament listed, but general articles 


on the transmission of the New Testament. Illustrated 


‘History of the Biblical Text and The Dead Sea Scrolls, and 


two indexes.” — Library Journal 220.7 


_ Jackson, E. N. UNDERSTANDING GRIEF. Abingdon 
$3.50 A Methodist minister, president of the New Rochelle 
Guidance Center, deals with the manifestations, causes 
/ and handling of grief. 253.5 


) Jenkins, Louisa & Mills, Barbara. .THE ART OF MAK- 


ING MOSAICS. Van Nostrand $5.95 Basic techniques 
of an ancient art getting to be quite popular again. 738 


Jiminez, J. R. SELECTED WRITINGS Farrar $4.75 
Poetry and essays of the writer awarded the Noble Prize 
for Literature in 1956. 868 


‘ Johnson, F, E. ed. PATTERNS OF FAITHS IN AMER- 


ICA TODAY. Harper $3 Includes classical Protestant- 
ism, liberal Protestantism, Roman Catholicism, Judaism, 
and naturalistic humanism. 290 


Jones, A. Q. BUILDERS’ HOMES FOR BETTER 
LIVING Reinhold $8.95 A distussicin of the “good, 
small, comercially built house.” 728 


Kantor, MacKinlay. LOBO World $2.75 When the 
Kantors were staying in an Andalucian village, they were 
literally adopted by a hound with a prodigious appetite. 
One does not have to be a dog*lover to enjoy this heart- 
warming tale. F 


Kaufman, W. I. ed. BEST TELEVISION PLAYS, 1957 
Harcourt $5.75 High-calibre collection of TV plays of 
1957. Also contains listings of TV script agentes : and 
infoon markets, 792 


Kee, H. C. and Young, F. W. UNDERSTANDING THE 
NEW TESTAMENT Prentice-Hall $7.95 This. book 
seeks to recreate the historical setting and sequence of 
events in the development of Christianity and to reveal the 
faith that motivate the early Christian community. 225.9 


Keller, H. A. THE OPEN DOOR Doubleday + $2. 75 


The philosophy of one of the century’s ee | human 
personalities. 170 


Kerr, Jean. PLEASE DON’T EAT THE DAISIES. 
Doubleday $3.50 One of the funniest books on family life 
published in 100 years. 817 


Kieran, John. ed. TREASURY OF GREAT’ NATURE 
WRITING. Doubleday $4.95 “A rich and copious an- 
thology” containing sixty selections, each with a brief 
lively introduction by the editor. 820.8 


Kinghan, C. R. RENDERING TECHNIQUES, FOR 
COMMERCIAL ART AND ADVERTISING, Reinhold 
$15 All phases of preparing picture copy for ads from 
Trough to finised drawing. 741 


Krumm, J. McG. WHY I AM AN EPISCOPALIAN. 
Nelson $2.75 A statement from the chaplain of Colum- 
bia University. 283 
Laing, Alexander. 


MATTHEW EARLY. Duell $4.95 


Historical romance of the Clipper ship era. A young 
American sea captain, searching for the truth of — > 
has all manner of experiences in various parts of 

worid. Good tale of adventure. F 


‘Lapp, 


Laird, D. A. THE TECHNIQUES OF DELNGATING. 
McGraw $3.95 Information for constructive leadership 
and developing executive talents. 658 


Landis, J. T. TEEN-AGERS’ GUIDE FOR LIVING. 
Prentice-Hall , $3.95 R. A practical guide which discus- 


"seg many ‘problems typical of teen-agers; i.e., going steady, 


driving and ‘school problems. Also good for adults who 
must face these ‘crises’ with their children. 170 


R. E. “THE VOYAGE OF THE LUCKY DRA- 
GON. Harpér $3.50 The story of the Japanese fisher- 
men who: were fallout victims of the nuclear explosion in 


:the Bikini area of March 1, 1954, 623.451 


‘Laughton, Charles, TELL ME A STORY; AN os 


‘OLOGY. McGraw $5 Compilation of sixty tales that 


Laughton Has found most appreciated by audiences of his 
public readings. Carefully chosen for their “appeal, liter- 
F, 


. ary merit, and contemporary significance.” 


Leighton, Mrs. Margaret’ (Carver). COMANCHE OF 
THE SEVENTH; illustrated by Elliott Means. Farra, 
Straus $3. R. The life story of the — survivor of the 
Little Big Horn massacre: Capt. Miles Keogh’s horse 
Comanche, 636.1 


Lerner, Max. AMERICA AS CIVILIZATION: Simon 
.and Schuster. $10 A special picture of America in the 


gate 1950’s composed of the interrelationships of govern- 


_ fment, economics and race; a “period of qpreuting babies 


and autos, of atomic: energy for war and peace, of the 
automatic factory, the new middle classes, of crowded 
universities; of TV electrons, of stockmarket boom and 
high taxes and skyrocketing incomes which everyone lived 
beyond.” 917.3 


Life (periodical) AMERICA’S ART AND SKILLS. 
-Dutton $13.95 A spectacular picture book showing how 
American culture has adapted and developed from its 
European beginnings. 745 


Lockridge, -Frances and © Richard. THE TANGLED 
CORD . Lippincott $2.75 Captain Weigand plays a 
lesser part in this —. concerning a double murder 
with:.many a New York and Westchester 
County setting. 


Luceock, H. E. LIVING WITHOUT GLOVES. Oxford 
$3. Animated musings about a variety of topics including 
individual thinking. 248 


‘McGann; R. Vj; DELINQUENCY: SICKNESS OR SIN? 


. Harper $3 R This book is an outgrowth of a two-year 


“study by’ Dr, McCann at Harvard Divinity School in 


which -he «presents and evaluates psychological factors 
often prevalent in a juvenile delinquent against the back- 
ground of our “sick” society and the challenge the social 


* problem presents to the churches. For staff use. 364.3 


Mackersey, Ian. . INTO THE SILK. Norton $3.95 
Stories of parachute jumps by the men who have had tu 
make them. 629. 1 


MacNeill, E. S. MAKING THE MOST OF YOUR ES- 
TATE. Harper $3.50 Advice for the middle-income w 
earner on planning his estate, iricluding info or traste 
taxes, insurance, pensions and wills. 347 


Magee , J.B. REALITY AND PRAYER. Harper $3.95 
Readable guide to the meaning and practice of prayer — 
thoughtful presentation. 264 


Maine, C. E. THE ISOTOPE MAN, Lippincott $3 
A seience reporter for a London picture magazine follows 
a hunch about operations at an atomic research install- 
ation and gets involved in enough action to ar myst- 
ery fans and some science-fiction readers. 


Mankowitz, Wolf. THE MENDELMAN FIRE AND 
OTHER STORIES. Little $3.75 This English writer 


. - has divided his collection into three sections: a novelette 


which gives the book its title; a group of seven stories 
dealing with life in a Polish-Russian village; last, and by 
far the best, character sketches of London trades in 
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“Good Business with Sentiment.” F 


Maule, Frances. EXECUTIVE CAREERS, FOR WO- 
MEN. Harper $3 W Useful career material for ma- 
ture as well as young women. 396 


Marurois, Andre. HISTORY OF FRANCE, Farra, 
Strauss $7.50 A new edition which brings the Miracle 
of France up-to-date. As readable aga novel. 944 


Mehta, ‘Ved Parkash. FACE TO FACE, Little $450 
A young Hindu, blind from birth, comes to study in the 
U.S, A courageous and humble book. B or 92 


Mencken, August. THE RAILROAD PASSENGER 
CAR. Johns Hopkins $5 Short history of the railroad 
passenger car with numerous photographs and accounts of 
experiences by 19th century train travelers. 625 


Mery, Fernand. HER MAJESTY THE CAT| Citerion 
$5.95 History and interesting information concerning 
the popular domesic pet. 636 


Mitchell, Broadus. HERITAGE FROM HAMILTON. 
Columbia University Press $3.75 A volume of lively lec- 
tures on Alexander Hamilton by supple- 
mented by some 40 of Hamilton’s letters, many of them 
never before in print. B or 92 


Moore, P. A. AMATEUR ASTRONOMER. Norton 
$4.50 Thorough discussions of equipment for emateurs 
and more experienced sky-watchers. Explains the solar 
system and the earth’s position therein, $23 


Moore, Patrick. THE PLANET VENUS. Maemillan $3 
Understandable and thorough account of facts and 
theories concerning the least known planet of our system. 
523 


Morris, D. R. WARM BODIES. Simon §3.50 Men 
particularly will have much fun reading this delightful 
story of a young executive officer in the peacetime navy. 
Amusing characters, many incidents, and a iove interest 
keep the story moving fast. The title: a warm body is 
anybody who “can carry a box or stand in line.” F 


Moser, C.G. UNDERSTANDING GIRLS. Ass’n Press 
$3.50 R The book contains information on physical growth 
mental ability, and interests of girls in four different 
stages-middle childhood (6-8 years), late (9- 
11), early adolescence (12-14), and adolescence (15-17). 
For staff use. 136.7 


Newby, P. H. REVOLUTION & ROSES. Knopf $3.50 
The subtitle, “sharp-edged comic novel of Egypt in Far- 
ouk’s time”, aptly gives the theme of the story. ‘The far- 
cical situations are a pointed commentary on tie ties. 
Limited in appeal. F 


Nichols, R. G. and Stevens, L A. ARE YOU LISTEN- 
ING? McGraw $3.75 Advice on training and practice 
in the skill of listening and maintaining attention, 152 


Nussbaum, Arthur A HISTORY OF THE DOLLAR. 
Columbia $4.50 Intriguing story of an always interesting 
subject—— money. 332 


O’Dea, T. F. THE MORMONS. Univ of Chicago preas 
$5 The author treats of the history and doctrines of the 
Mormons, the strengths and weaknesses of the Church, 
the Book of Mormon and the present day relationship 
of the Mormons to the people of the United States. 289.3 


Ortega y Gasset, Jose. MAN AND PEOPLE. Norton 
$4.50 Lucid examination by the noted Spanish philoso- 
pher of such question as man’s relation te himself, to 
others, and to society. 196 


Oursler, W. C. HEALING POWER OF FAITH. Haw- 
thorne $4.95 Presents a vast amount of case histories 
on faith healing, including the miracles at Lourdes and 
other shrines. 265 


Oxnam, G.B, A TESTAMENT OF FAITH. Little $3 
In conversational tone, a Methodist bishop tells why he 
believes in God, Christ, eternal life, prayer, the church 
and man. 230 


Pack, Greta JEWELRY MAKING FOR THE BEGI 
NING CRAFTSMAN. Van Nostrand $3.75 The 

and fundamental processes of jewerly making — how 
‘work in silver, brags, copper, iron, uncut stones. 739.27 


Paul, Elliot. THAT CRAZY AMERICAN MUSIC. Bot 
34 Colorful conversational survey of jazz music fr 
colonial days to the present, 785 


Pei, M. A. GETTING ALONG IN SPANISH. Ha 
$2.50 A brief introduction to the Spanish languages 
could be known as basic Spanish. 460 


Pepis, Betty. GUIDE TO INTERIOR DECORATIO 
Reinhold $6.95 Practical ideas for the homemaker. 747 


Picker, Lorraine MY INWARD JOURNEY. Wer, 
minister $3 Housewife tells how psychotherapy 
her of asthma which had kept her in a state of 
invalidism since infancy. 131 


Pool, D.deS. WHY IAM A JEW. Nelson $2.75 Ty 
beliefs, traditions and practices of Judaism together with 
a concise history of the Jews in an interesting package 
296 


Pope, C.H. REPTILES ROUND THE WORLD. Knopf 
$3.50 R For ages ten to fourteen. Describes the habits, 
grewth and indentification of snakes, lizards, turtles an( 
crocodiles, 598.1 


Potter, C.H. BENEATH THE GREENHUNSE ROo?. 
Criterion $5.95 All about greenhouses — where, how, 
when and what. 635 


PRIZE PLAYS OF TELBVISION AND RADIO. Ra- 
dom $5 First of a collection to be issued annually in 
this field. 812 


Putnam, Peter. CAST OFF THE DARKNESS. Har 
court $3.95 A Princeton student blinds himself for life 
in a suicide attempt, and gradually learng to live with him- 
self and triumph over his self-induced handicap, B or % 


Rama Rau, Santha. VIEW TO THE SOUTHEAST 
Harper. §3.50 The author’s experiences on a trip with 
her husband to the various countries of South Eat 
Asia —the Philippines, Viet-Nam, Cambodia, Loos, Thai- 
land, Singapore, etc. 915.9 


Ratner, L. G. MUSIC, THE LISTENER’S ART, M& 
Graw $7.50 Some basics for the general reader m 
rhythm, melody, texture, harmony, meter. 780 


Ravielli, Anthony, ADVENTURE IN GEOMETRY. 
Viking $3 R Clear text an dunusual illistrations show 
how nature and man build basic geometric figures. 513 


Reichmann, W. J, THE FASCINATION OF NUMBERS 
Mizsential $4 Mathematical puzzles and recreations. 512 


Reynolds, Quentin and Rowe, Wilfrid. OPERATION 
SUCCESS. Dull $3.75 A series of sketches about 2 
successful men and women, based on the TV show, 
Operation Success. 820 


Ripley, Dillon. A PADDLING OF DUCKS. Harcourt 
$6 Adventures with wild ducks, geese and swans, 598 


Rolph, C.H.ed. THE HUMAN SUM. Macmillan $3.% 
Intelligent discussions on the aspects of family problems. 
301 


Ross, %. W. THE RETURN OF LADY BRACE. Rat 
dom $3.75 Lady Brace, long a resident of England dur 
ing her second marriage, returns to Long Island wher 
she gains new understanding of herself, her two dissimila 
daughters, and her ecceatric brother through the help @ 
an Oriental priest. Recommended. F 


Roth, Holly. SHADOW OF A LADY. Simon $27 
The outcome of a tense murder trial in London hangs @ 
the success of an interesting private detective’s sear@ 
for a ad missing in Italy. Light but good 

ment. 
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Ruark, Robert C. OLD MAN AND THE BOY. Holt 
$4.95 Reminiscences of a happy boyhood spent on the 
coasts of North Carolina, Hunting and fishing with a wise 
old grandfather. B or 92 


Russell, B. R. WHY IAM NOT A CHRISTIAN. Simon 
$3.50 ‘The popular philosopher's views on moral and 
ethical questions. 211 : 


Sagendorph, Robb. THE OLD FARMER’S ALMANAC 
SAMPLER. Washburn $5 Amusing samplings from 
the oldest continuous popular publication in America. 082 


Samstag, Nicholas.s PERSUASION FOR PROFIT. Univ. 
of Oklahoma $3.75 Principles and methods of group 
persuasion for marketing, promotion and advertising. 
659 


sandburg, Carl THE SANDBURG RANGE. Harcourt 
$6 A collection of various writings of the author. 818 


Sandstrom, Flora. MIDWIFE OF PONT CLERY. John 
Day $3.75 A lively story of the little midwife who be- 
came Madame La Comtesse in the village of Pont Clery 
and about whom gossip starts much lively excitement. F 


Sanger, Marjory (Bartlett). BIRD WATCHERS. Dut- 
ton $2.75 R The story of how the gift of a bird station 
started two youngsters on a happy year of bird watching 
and identification. The appendix contains useful informa- 
tion, —identification, feeding, etc. 598.2 


Sato, Tasuku. I REMEMBER FLORES. Farrar, Straus 
$3 Sato, assigned to Flores Island in the Dutch East 
Indies as a captain in the Japanese Navy during World 
War II, tells of his conversion to Catholicism during his 
stay. 279.2 


Schaefer, Jack. COMPANY OF COWARDS. Houghton 
$3 A group of men, convicted of cowardice during the 
Civil War, are brought together under the leadership of 


} one of the members by a Judge Advocate in the Union 


forces. How each man redeems himself in the far West 
makes for satisfying reading. F 


Scharff, Robert. BE YOUR OWN NURSERYMAN. 
Barrows $3.50 Useful hints on what it takes to prop- 
agate plants. 635 


Scheele, W. E. PRE-HISTORIC MAN AND THE PRI- 
MATES. World Pub. $4.95 R_ Full page illustrations 
and stimulating reading matter for readers of 12 and up. 
573 


Schmidt, K. P. and Inger, R. F. G REPTILES OF 
THE WORLD. Hanover $10 Comprehensive guide with 
many photographs. 598 


Schenider, Earl and Whitney, L.F. THE COMPLETE 
GUIDE TO TROPICAL FISHES. Nelson $10 A basic 
reference on aquariums and tropical fishers. 590 


Schulke, Z. W. A TREASURY OF CHRISTMAS DEC- 
ORATIONS. Hearthside $3.95 Ideas for doors, mantels, 
buffets, tables, stairways and the outdoors. 394 


Shahn, Ben. THE SHAPE OF CONTENT. Howard $4 
Witty and intriguing essays on artists, art criticism, non- 
conformity, and the education of artists. 704 


Shapiro, Nat and Hentoff, Nat. THE JAZZ MAKERS 
Rinehart $4.95 Informal sketches about jazz and jazz 


Sheed, F. J. THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. Sheed $3 
of Roman Catholic dogma for lay- 


Slaughter, F. G. THE MAPMAKERS;; a novel of the 
days of Prince Henry, the navigator. Doubleday $3.95 


In the fifteenth century, a young Venetian mapmaker, as 
a victim of family intrigue, becomes a galley slave and 
eventually reaches Portugal where he adds to its fame as 
navigational center of the world. Highly recommended. F 


Smith, F. K. WEEK-END PILOT. Random $3.75 


Breezy, humorous account of a Philadelphia lawyer's 


rd with practical instructions of flying techniques 


Smith, Rex ed. BIOGRAPHY OF THE BULLS. Rine- 
hart $7.95 A collection of writings on various phases of 
Spanish bullfighting — poetry, criticism, essays, history 
and stories. 791 


Smith, W. C. ISLAM IN MODERN HISTORY. Prince- 
ton University Press $6 Smith, director of the Institute 
of Islamic Studies and professor of comparative religion 
at McGill University in Montreal, offers a thorough study 
of the turmoil through which the Moslem lands are pass- 
ing in their struggle to adapt to the modern world, 297 


Smits, Ted ed. THE YEAR IN SPORTS Prentice $12.50 
Outstanding sports pictures and a commentary on the 
World Series and the Melbourne Olympics —the first in 
a series of Associated Press sports annuals. 796 


£olotaire, Robert S. HOW TO GET INTO TELEVISION. 
Sheridan $3.75 Information and advice on training re- 
quired, kinds of work available in studio and in advertis- 
ing agency. 384 


Souther, J. W. TECHNICAL REPORT WRITING. Wiley 
$2.95 Practical outline of procedures in gathering mater- 
ial, organizing, writing and illustrating actual reports. 
620 


Stevenson, D. E. TALL STRANGER. Rinehart $3.50 
W London and Scotland are the setting for the romance 
of a young interior decorator and her “tall stranger.” 
Light, pleasant reading. 


Stewart, G. R. N. A. 1, THE NORTH-SOUTH CONTI- 
NENTAL HIGHWAY 2 vols. Houghton v.1 $4.50 v. 2 
$5.50 Two automobile trips along the main highways of 
West Coast North America, from Alaska to Costa Rica. 
Maps and illustrations. 917 


Stine, G. H. (Lee Correy, pseud.) Rocket power and 
space flight. Holt $3.75 R A clear and authentic des- 
cription of rocketry in all its phases by the head of range 
— for the Navy at White Sands For ages 12 and 
up. Al 


Taber, Gladys. MRS. DAFFODIL. Lippincott $3.75 
W Mrs. Daffodil is a warmhearted widow whose Con- 
necticut farmhouse is full of adventures with visitors, 
family pets and a strange collection of servants, and 
spiced with good food and homely philosophy. F 


Teraski, Gwen. BRIDGE TO THE SUN. University of 
North Carolina $3.50 The story of a private secretary 
to the Japanese ambassador who married an American 
girl and their life together during World War II. B or 92 


Thane, Elswyth. HOMING. Duell $3.95 W This 
latest romance in the Williamsburg series is laid for the 
most part in London during World War II. For Thane. 
readers. F 


Thiel, Rudolph, AND THERE WAS LIGHT. Knopf 
$6.95 A history of astronomical discovery from ancient 
times to present day. 520 


Thorwald, Jurgen. CENTURY OF THE SURGEON. 
Patheon bks. $5.95 The author is a German journalist 
who has studied medicine and history. He tells the story 
of 19th century surgery and surgeons, including the dis- 
covery of modern anesthesia and the invaluable antiseptic 
technique. 617 


Thurber, James. ALARMS AND DIVERSIONS. Harper 
$4.50 There’s always room to add a new collection of 
Thurber. 817 


Tournier, Paul. THE MEANING OF PERSONS, Har- 
per $3.75 What being a real person actually involves by 
a Swiss psychiatrist. 137 


Tugwell, R. G. THE DEMOCRATIC ROOSEVELT: A 
BIOGRAPHY OF FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. Double- 
day $8.50 Another account of FDR and those about 
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him who took the brunt of criticiam directed against the 
New Dea! and its policies. B or 92 


Turner, R. P. BASIC ELECTRICITY. Rinehart $6.50 
Useful general reference on the fundamentals. 537 


Ulanov, Barry. A HANDBOOK OF JAZZ. Wiking $3.50 
Guidebook to the subject including a history, definitions 
lists of recordings, books and jazz makers. 785 


Van Every, Dale. THE VOYAGERS. Holt $3.95 Abel 
Traner, on his trip in 1788 down the Ohio and Mississippi 
to New Orleans and back, has some incredible adventures 
with equaly amazing characters. Good entertainment. F 


Weeks, Edward ed. JUBILEE: ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
OF THE ATLANTIC. Little $7.50 Selection of high 
= writing from 100 years of the Atlantic Monthly. 
81 


Welch, Holmes. PARTING OF THE WAY; Lao Tzu 
and the Taoist movement. Beacon Press $5 “An ex- 
plication of Taoism, written for a dual purpose: to con- 
tribute to Western understanding of the Chinese point of 
view, which is in part derived from Taoism, and to sug- 
gest to what extent the philosophy of Lao Tzu is appli- 
cable to the worl dof today.” —- Booklist 299 


Wellman, M. W. FASTEST ON THE RIVER. Holt 
$3.95 The historic steamboat race between the Natchez 
and the Robert E. Lee from New Orleans to St. Louis in 


S. Jr. MR. LINCOLN’S NAVY. 
story of the Civil War Navy and how Mr. Ling 
the chalenge of the Confederate Merrimac 
ite of his conventional admirals. 973.7 


berley, Leonard. TAKE ME TO YOUR PRESIDENT 
Putnam $3.50 R A Yorkshireman in English village 
Mars, inadvertently makes the first British intercontinents 
al rocket flight which lands him on an Indian reservatiog 
in Nevada. Amusing combination of satire, fantasy, ang 
science-fiction, F 


Williams, Gluyas. THE GLUYAS WILLIAMAS GAL 
LERY. Harper $4.95 Collection of cartoons by an artist 
who reflects his amused delight in and affection for the 
human species. 741.5 


Wilson, N. C. and Taylor, F. J. THE EARTH CHANG 
ERS. Doubleday $5 Stories of the heavy construction 
industry revealing the how of pipelines, dams, bridges 
roads and tunnels. 620 


Woods, R. L. ed. A TREASURY OF FRIENDSHIP, 
McKay $6.95 Stories, essays, poems, quotes, and com 
=. sketches and letters dealing with friendship, 
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The fundamental purpose of the Correctional Education Association 
a shall be to promote the cause of education in penal and correctional insti- 
gg tutions throughout the country; to work for the development and ade- 
quate support of correctional education; and to develop relationship with 
other professional educational organizations and agencies. 

(Article II constitution Correctional Education Association.) 


Renew Your Membership In Correctional Education Association 


We wish to ask the help of all our people in staff member, any public officer, educator, or 
new Correctional Education Association any interested private citizen, to membership in 
memembers wherever possible, Anyone interested in our organization and attendance at our group 
‘ic “ e education of people committed to our institu- meetings. 
Sues tions is eligible for membership. It is not neces- The membership fee of $1.50 per year also 
gins. | Bary to be a Correctional Educator. We will wel- covers subscription to the Journal of Correctional 
| | Pome any prison custodial officer or professional Education, which is published quarterly 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE IF YOU HAVEN’T ALREADY DONE SO 
1958 DUES 

CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

4 : Affiliate of the American Prison Association 


Send this to: 


Charles D. List, Secretary-Treasurer 
Correctional Education Association 


419 Osborne Street 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP OR PAYMENT OF DUES 


(last) (first) (initial) 
Mail Address: 
(number) (street) (city) (state) 
Institution: 


Please send $1.50 remittance for dues with the form. 
Make check payable to: 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


- | 
Name: 
Date: 
| 
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